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3 to 209 
Horse Power 
in Stock 


Immediate 
Deliveries 


SPEEDWAY 


Gasolene Marine Engines 

















@ All Classes of Pleasure Craft Designed and Built 
Seabury Safety Water Tube Boilers and Marine Steam Engines 


THE ONLY NAPTHA LAUNCH 


Over Twenty Years in Business 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 
Member of the National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 


The best 
that can 
be built 


cAll 
Up-to-Date 
Features are 
Embodied 


Can be 

seen in 
Construction 
and 
Operation 

at our 
Works 


GAS ENGINE AND POWER CO., and CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Conso.ipaATEpD 
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YACHTS FOR SALE H ANDSOME Gast ine Launch, 34 i 


ft. over all; 31 ft. waterline; 
A N D # H A R oy E R 8 ft. 4 in. beam; 2 ft. 6in. draft. Built ; 
in 1906. Speed 11 miles an hour. 
DEPARTMENT for the sale and Very well constructed with cedar 
charter of craft of every kind, in planking, oak frames and brass screw 
the interests of YacHTING’s subscribers.| fastenings; 5 ft. 11 in. head room in 


A special low rate is made for advertise-| the cabin, which is finished bright. 
Four-cylinder 25 H. P. Jager motor; 
112-gallon gas line tank. Very com- 





ments in this classification, which includes 
the making of a balf-tone reproduction, 
free of charge, from photograph urnished toilet room and berth for one man in 
by the advertiser. For rates address.| engine room. Apply to 


pletely equipped for cruising, with 


He lis Burgess, 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 10 Tremont St., or 131 State St., 
206 Broadway, New York Boston, Mass. 














ACING BOAT for sale. Scow type,-—jib and main 
sail,—18 ft. over all. Four in. draft with board up, 
4% ft. with board down. Air-tight compartments fore 
and aft. Built in 1904 by Thomas Clapham. Sails of 
Egyptian cotton, all new; also new sail cover. Boat 
finished in oak. She has won the championship of her 
class for two seasons, defeating many larger boats. Is 
in the pink of condition. Price $100. She is the best 
proposition at the money a man can find. Can be seen 
at Bayville, L. I., one mile from Oyster Bay. Reason 
for selling, going into motor boating. Address N. D 
eare of Yachting, 206 Broadway, New York City 


SPECIALLY OFFERED FOR SALE 


210-foot ocean-going Steam Yacht; highest rating 
175-foot steel Steam Yacht; fast; modern 
130-foot Steam Yacht; best build; cheap. 
100-foot Steam Yacht; finest of the size. 

90-foot Gasoline Cruiser; good as new 

90-foot w. |. Aux. steel Schooner; designed by A. Cary Smith 
45-foot Auxiliary Yawl; excellent cruiser. 

1090-foot ocean cruising Schooner. 

55-foot Keel Yaw!, built by the Herreshoffs. 
45-foot Hunting cabin Launch; Standard motor. 
50-foot w. |. cruising and racing igen: built 1900. 
35-foet, Kee! Sloop; Crowninshield design 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 29 Broadway, New York 

















= 





Fo® SALE.—Sloop, 38 ft. o, a., 25 ft. w. 1, 12 ft. beam, 
4 ft. 9 in. draft, 6 ft. 2 in. headroom, outside lead 
ballast. Unusually strong construction, planking running 
full length without butts. In perfect condition. Fully 
found. Address H. E. Bishop, Norwalk, Conn. 








We have in Stock, nearly completed, 

Aux. Cruising Yawls, FIFTY, THIRTY- 
EIGHT and THITY-FIVE ft. over all. 
Further particulars and photos can be had 
by addressing the builders, 


‘ai DE 
Geo. H. Miller & Co., }..RIRERAY 

















B*- TIFUL RACING AND CRUISING SLOOP 
3, for sale, 41 ft. x 26 ft. x 10 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 6 
in.; bronze centerboard; designed by Gardner and Cox, 





POWER BOATS HO. 


UTTER Spee a 1 Built by Wint z 
Dh! ham, extra well i iemsted “perfectly” sound 6 H. 5 : Cycle Motors, - $125.00 built by Wyckoff, 1901, in best possible manner; copper 
and does Br rg 80 ft. o. a., 24 ft. w. lL. . 6 in. beam 8 H. “ss . 150 00 fastened; three tons lead outside Two suits sails, one 
ng | eadend f we 7 oe “— . Ratsey new 1906, other Wilson & Griffin Toilet room, 
5 ft. draft; ballast, lead on keel; headrc < Mey ‘about > ft.; Ld Electrical Equipment complete racing and cruising inventory and _ tender 


stand ‘up under sk light; water closet; extra fine in 
ma mo < 2 years’ "I 4 cedar sender, built by Hunt WILLIAM BRUNS General Cabin trunk, coc kpit and trimmings entirely mahogany. 
ington, of New Rochelle. Further details if required * Marine Broker Headroom 5 ft. 8 in., roomy cabin and cockpit. Her 


Price $550. Address G. B., care of Yachting, 206 Broad 327 CENTRAL AVE., JERSEY CITY, N. J light draft should make her an attractive proposition. 
way, New York. Apply Macconnell & Cook, 52 Broadway, New York 























STEAM YACHTS 5194— 40-ft. Lawley auxiliary schooner, flush deck, 14 tons lead ballast, 10 hp. engine 


5281—-165-ft. Lawley-built steam yacht, 1902, 6 staterooms, 2 baths. : 


5080— 40-ft. auxiliary schooner, built Lawley, 1897, 2 staterooms, 15 hp. engine 
5320—160-4t. American steel steam yacht, built 1903, speed 27 miles. 5094— 37-ft. auxiliary C. B. schooner, 15-ft. beam, 5-ft. draft, built 1905, staterooms, bath, etc., 


§280—110-ft. Lawley-built steam yacht, construction composite, 5 staterooms, built 1898. Want offer Globe engine 
5338—- 75-ft. Lawley-built steam yacht, 1897, 2 staterooms, 4 Pullman berths. $2,500. AUXILIARY YAWLS 


5205—100-ft. Herreshoff, flush deck, steam yacht, new boiler, only $5,500 
5003—70-ft. over all auxiliary yawl, built 1901, 25 hp. engine, 2 staterooms 


POWER YACHTS 5358---35-4t. Lawley, flush deck, centerboard, auxiliary yawl, 10 hp. engine, double stateroom 

5361—96-ft. twin-screw power yacht, Lawley built, Standard engines, 1905, 3 staterooms, bath 3053—30-ft. centerboard auxiliary yawl, built by Hanley, 3-ft. draft, Buffalo engine 
5366—65-ft. power yacht, Standard engines, 1905, 2 staterooms. 4502—28-ft. auxiliary yawl, built 1904, full headroom, centerboard, draft 3 ft. 6 in., Buffalo engine 
4590—53-ft. power yacht, Murray & Tregurtha engine, steers from bridge, sacrifice. 
5306—5-ft. power yacht, Globe engine, 14-ft. beam, built 1906, ocean going. SAIL YACHTS 
5254—53-ft. power yacht, cabin launch, 30 hp. Twentieth Century engine, inspectable Boston. 
5220, 4123, 5277, 5328, 5232—-Hunting cabin power yachts, 55 ft. to 30 ft., with Standard, Murray 5282A—Burgess-Lawley 46-ft. sloop, 2 staterooms, 4 berths, ballast 18 tons lead. Want offer. 

& Tregurtha, and Globe engines. aes Modern —_ yawl, 30-ft. water-line, cam 1901, stateroom, 2 berths, power tender 

v8 4044—35-ft. modern schooner-yacht, built 1900, stateroom and large cabin. Want offer. 
AUXILIARY SCHOONERS 5034—35-ft. keel yawl, built 1904, large cabin, sleep 8. Sacrifice 

5304—125-ft. over all auxiliary schooner, built 1903, Globe engine 5307—96-ft. Burgess-Lawley schooner-yacht, copper sheathed, 50 tons lead ballast, 4 staterooms, 
5239— 46-ft. auxiliary schooner, built Lawley, 18 hp. Standard engine, 2 staterooms bath, etc. Want offer. 
2199— 46-ft. Lawley auxiliary schooner, 1901, 15 hp. Buffalo engine, 2 staterooms, fast sailer Bar Harbor 31-footers, Lawley knockabouts 25-ft. waterline to 40-ft., recent build. 


For information regarding above, or any other available Yachts, apply at 


Telephone (5935 Maia a ion MACCONNELL BROS., Yacht Brokers BOSTON. MASS. 
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FF‘ R SALE.—Seabury semi-speed open launch, at about 
one-third cost. Record 15.27 miles per hour over 
measured mile. Dimensions: Length o. a. 35 ft., beam 
5 ft. 9 in. Best construction, copper fastenings, bright 
mahogany decks, coamings, seats, etc. Cushions, carpet, 
spray hood, brass cover over motor, lights and complete 
outfit of tools, etc. Speedway 14 h. p. motor, just 
thoroughly overhauled. For further particulars apply to 
Hoyt & Clark, 17 Battery Place, New York 











F ' R SALE, reasonable figure, 57 ft. o. a., 36 ft. w. | 
12 ft. beam, 8 ft. draft. Built from my design in 
1903. Copper fastened. Complete suit Wilson & Griff 

UXILIARY CRUISING YAWL, No. 711, 73 ft, x 45 ils; hollow spars. Accom tion, one stateroor I 

ft. x 15 ft, x 8 ft. draft; 6% ft. headroom; lead ballast quarier bunk, cabin with two om berths, toilet roon 

on keel; 18 horse-power Standard engine, new 19M. Large galle et Heac m 6 f in. Finis ed in white 
ard mal Carries two boats Further particulars 


cabin; large double and single stateroom. Separate toilet. 
Commodious engine room and gi y, and large fore- 
castle. Staterooms have set bowls and running water. 
Inside finish is white enamel, mahogany trimmings. 
Yacht is in perfect condition and has been maintained in 
the best fashion. Very complete and well appointed 
cruising inventory and inside fittings. Price reasonable. 
Stearns & McKay, agents, Marblehead, Mass. 





ther yachts listed furnished upon applica 


tion. William Gardner, 1 Broadway, New York ¢ ity 











FOR SALE.—Roomy, comfortable, hunting cabin 

launch. Built in 1908; length o. a. 38 ft., beam 9 ft., 
draft 2 ft. 6 in. Standard 12 h. p. engine giving speed of 
ten miies. Cabin sleeps four; has toilet room and galley 
Large self-bailing cockpit with awning. Steers from cock 
pit or cabin, with motor control in both places. Con 
struction sound; oak keel and frames, cedar and yellow 
pine planking, copper fastened. Full outfit of furnishings 
and gear. Price low. For further particulars apply to 


loyt Clark, 17 Battery Place, New York 














mos 4 








OR SALE.—Sloop, 35 ft. water line; best design and 
build; mahogany construction; Icad ballast is con 
plete equipment, including a new launch; new ng 
and cabin refurnished 1906. Some of the sails are new 
and all at i \l condition An excellent yacht t 
reasonable price Frank Bowne Jones, agent, 29 Broad 


way, New York 





g Loop YACHT for sale, 87 ft. O. A., 22 ft. beam, 6 ft. 
& 





draft, 53 tons net. Has five staterooms; main saloon UXILIARY KNOCKABOUT for sale. Length 42 ft 
12 ft. square. Very completely equipped in every re- over all, 28 ft. water-line, 10 {t. beam, 6 ft. draft; de 
spect. In commission last year. Will be sold at a very signed by B. B. Crowninshield, built by Marblehead Yacht FOS SALE.—Raceabout “Janet,” 1. 0, a. 23 6 it 
low figure. Would make a grand house boat. Address} yards, 1903; lead keel, 7000 Ibs. Has large cabin beauti 1, w. 1. 17 ft. 5 in., beam 7 ft. 5 in., draft 2 6 is 





A. B., Yachting, 206 Broadway, New York City. fully finished in panelled mahogany, sleep four; head’ | centerboard boat; fast and able. Hauled out at Sacher 
room 6 ft. 6 in.; has w. c. and lavatory; Wilson & Silsbee |] Head, Conn. H. B. Merrett, Middletown, Conn 

sails, 1903; 6 h. p. Sagamore engine, model 1907. In- 
ventory, full cruising outfit, furnishings of the very best. 
This yacht was built regardless of expense, and only 
reason for selling is that owner is building larger auxiliary 








OUSEBOAT.—For sale, a canal boat, $300, equal to 








yacht. Plans and particulars, Macconnell Bros., 131 State new; 14 ft. beam, 85 ft. long, 6 ft. sides; 
St., Boston. stern; could be altered to houseboat at little c: 
haul out so intending purch can examine 
Briggs, foot of Twentieth St., Brooklyn, or 17 





Place, New York. 








>OR SALE.—Semi-speed launch winner $500 
trophy, Lake George, 1906. Hull 30 ft. x 5 ft. 4 in.; 
S | oak frame, cedamplanking (very strong); mahogany deck 


OR SALE AT A BARGAIN.—Fast Herreshoff sloop. 


Champion of her class several seasons in ae 
€ 








Island Sound, also unbeaten in a season abroad. Coul oak skeag protecting screw Accommodations, sever 
be made to rate in class “P” with minor alterations. FAST C, B, CRUISER, 38 ft. 4 in. O. A., 31 W. L., | chairs, two locker seats. Engine, 4 cylinder, 4 cycl 
Double planked mahogany, best possible construction all 5 ft. draft, 12 ft. 8 in. beam, 5 tons outside lead bal- | Buffalo, 14 h. p.; now being brought up to ite b 
through, outside lead; new hollow spars, only used one] last. Won four cups in 1906. Fully found. Large saloon, | makers. (Outfit had three seasons’ intelligent use: w 
season. Length o. a. 42 ft., w. 1. 26 ft. 6 in., beam 10 it., | cabin and toilet room. Galley has room for one man, and is | be delivered perfect d complete. Is comfortable, s¢ 
draft 6 ft. 6 im. Trunk cabin with good accommodations. | wel] equipped for cruising. Large ice-box and fresh-water | worthy, absolutely reliabl ibrationless and smart. | 


Several suits of sails, one suit and new rigging used less] tank holding 50 gals. In the pink of. condition. Owner | gine equipped with Apple ynamo, Schebler carburet 
than one season. For further particulars apply to Hoyt] desires a larger boat and will sacrifice. Address M. W., | and under-water exhaust. Price, $845, f. o. b. Lak 
& Clark, 17 Battery Place, New York, care of Yachting, 206 Broadway, New York City. George. G. Waring Stebbins, 1171 Dean St., Brooklyn. 
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FoR SALE.—18 ft. Crowninshield c. b. knockabout, 
built in 1904, Dimensions: Length o. a. 31 ft., w. L 
18 ft., beam 7 ft. 5 in., draft 3 it. Fast and handsome 
boat, with excellent record last two seasons on the Sound 
No expense was spared in her construction; double 
planked, bright mahogany finish, outside lead, hollow 
spars. Sails in good condition, Wilson & Silsby make 
Irunk cabin, two berths, ice-box and usual outfit. For 
further particulars apply to Hoyt & Clark, 17 Battery 
Place, New York 








WANTED POWER BOAT twenty to twenty-five 
feet long for pleasure use on Chateaugay Lakes in Adirondacks 
Write, giving lowest cash price, to Howard D. Hadley, Platts 
burgh, Clinton County, New York. 








FOR SALE At a very reasonable figure, a fast moder 
auxiliary cruising sloop; cutside lead with centerboard 
in keel. Dimensions: Length o. a. 74 ft., w. 1. 47 ft., beam 
15 ft., draft 6 ft. 6 in. Gardener design, built by Wood 
in 1902. Large accommodations, handsomely furnished 
Very full cruising outfit. In every way a first-class boat 
For full particulars apply to Hoyt & Clark, 17 Battery 
Place, New York. 





Si“ JOP YACHT ROCHESTER FOR SALE.—%53 x 30 
“x 11 x 7. Designed by Wm. Gardner, built in 1906. 
Fully equipped for cruising. Fastest and ablest cruiser 
of her size on fresh water. Perfect condition. Will be 
sold for less than half of cost. L. B. Jones, 343 State 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FOr SALE.—Gentleman’s cruiser throughout; splendid 

lines; very seaworthy; Lawley design and build, 
196; steady-going; 87 ft. over all; nearly 80 ft. waterline, 
13 ft. beam; draws 4.4 ft.; 100 horse-power gasoline Stan 
dard engines, twin screw, capacity ten barrels; roomy 
engine room; compact machinery; steel bulkheads both 
ends engine room; absence of heat; simplicity operation, 
cleanliness; starts on instant; best woods, mahogany 
finish; remarkable roominess, comfort, elegance; owner’s 
stateroom, main cabin, after cabin, two lazarets, d‘ning- 
room, built-in sideboard, bureau, desk, full length clothes 
lockers, drawers, linen locker, plenty locker space through 
out, toilet room white tiling, large dining room connect 
ing with comfortable, well-arranged galley, large ice box 
Sleeping accommodations for eight, besides crew, full 
headroom for cabins; comfortable roomy crew's quarters 
own toilet. Separate generating plant; electric lighted 
throughout, including deck lights, gangway cluster, elec 
tric searchlight, movable electric heater; gasoline tender; 
also dinghy; spacious bridge and deck room. Tools, linen, 
blankets, china. Reason, owner's departure Apply How 
land, Murray & Prentice, 35 Wall St... New Yor 


a oo. who do not find adver- 
tised here a boat to suit their 


requirements, are invited to write 





to Yachting’s Information Department, 

which will conduct a search for a craft 

of the desired qualifications. This serv- 

ice is in the interest of Yachting’s sudb- 

scribers, and is given without charge. 
Address Information Department, 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO., 


206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


NAVAL 


A DIREC 


ARCHITECTS AND YACHT 
7TORY of reliable Yacht and Ship Designers and Brokers, Engineers, 
Yacht Builders, ele. 


BROKERS 








ARTHUR 


BINNEY 


NAVAL ARCHITECT and YACHT BROKER 


AGENT 


FOR 


THE STANDARD MARINE MOTOR 
THE COMMERCIAL ACETYLENE CO. 


SAFETY STORA 


70 KILBY STREET. 


GE SYSTEM 


BOSTON, MASS. 











HOLLIS BURGESS 


INSURANCE 


Best policies at lowest rates. kinds for sale and rier. 


YACHT BROKER 


Of all kinds. American and English yachts of all 


gasoline engines 


10 Tremont Street and 131 State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GENERAL MARINE 
AGENT 


Agent for — mr . 
Equipping, furnishing, fitting out, etc 














MORGAN BARNEY 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Personal Attention Given to the Design and Details of 
Cruising Yachts and Launches. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


HENRY J. GIELOW 


ENGINEER, NAVAL ARCHITECT 
and YACHT BROKER 


50 Broadway - New York City 


Telephones 4673 and 4674 Broad 














JOHN A. CONNOLLY, Jr. 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Vachts of All Descriptions Designed and Construction 
Supervised. 


99 KENT ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





FRANK BOWNE JONES 
YACHT AGENT 
and SHIP BROKER 
29 Broadway, - New York 


All the better yachts that are available for sale or charter. 
Descriptions on request. 














CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Vachts of al) classes designed and construction super 
vised. Cruising Powe: Boats a Specialty. 


Columbia Bldg.. 29 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 3953 Rector. Cable “‘Mowercd, New York.’ 
Member Society Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 





MACCONNELL & COOK, Inc. 
YACHT AGENTS—SALE & CHARTER 
MARINE INSURANCE 


TEL 4812 BROAD 52 BROADWAY 

















Build your new Launch from one of the 


Skene Standard Designs. Address 
NORMAN L. SKENE 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
210 Commercial Street, Ht Boston 





MANNING'S “ui 
YACHT AGENCY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter 











BURGESS & PACKARD 
Naval Architects and Engineers 
YACHT BUILDERS 
131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
WORKS: Nashua Street, Marblehead, Mass. 

















WILLIAM GARDNER 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Engineer and Yacht Broker 
Ali classes of yachts, vessels, and machinery designed and 
superintended during construction. 
Telephone 2160 Rector 
1 Broadway New York City 











Yacht Cannon 
and Ordnance Outfit 


SOLD BY 


C. M. DALLY 


(formerly Sec’y of M. Hartley Co.) 
Military and Naval Ordnance Bureau 


29 Broadway 
Telephone 468 Rector 


New York 
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SZIER 


FOUR-CYCLE FOUR-CYLINDER 
MOTORS FOR PLEASURE YACHTS 


4OQand 55 Horsepower 


HESE motors are the most reliable Marine Motors built for pleasure yachts. 

and are constructed in the Automobile works of The Lozier Motor Company 

at Plattsburg, New York. They embody all of the modern improvements 
desirable in Marine Motors of this type, such as the following : 














Mechanically actuated inlet and exhaust valves. 

Valves all accessible for removal or grinding through head. 
Valves of nickel-steel. 

Bore and stroke, 40 H. P.—6}4 in. by 8 in. 

Bore and stroke, 55 H. P.—7 in. by 8 in. 


Firing plugs centrally located over cylinders. 





Both electrodes contained in one spark plug, easily removable for examination Magneto and storage battery ignition with automatic charging device for 
Decompressing lever for starting. storage batteries. 
Large. powerful rotary pump—all motors guaranteed to remain cool under Powerful reversing clutch. 
high speeds and continuous running. Automatic tank-charging device for operating whistle. 
Phosphor-bronze connecting rod and crank-shaft bearings. Motors beautifully finished in high polished enamel and nickel. 
Crank-shaft webbed from solid slab with journals hardened and ground. Highest grade of workmanship and material used throughout. 
These motors carry a liberal guarantee and have demonstrated their worth in the following well-known yachts : 
ONWARD 71 feet S. J. Matthews Port Clinton, Ohio MAHAPA 50 feet M, A. Parsons Cleveland, Ohio 
DAUNTLESS 70 “ (twin screw) Fred’k J. Nicholls Toronto, Canada BELDAME = W. J. Foss Haverstraw, New York 
ASOR ws Mulford Martin Rye, New York IMPULSE tt Rev. J. A. Aspinwall Washington, D. C 


Handsomely illustrated catalogs on request Special prices to shipbuilders 


wee. £&tee iat Aeron CeOMPraNnS 


Member National Association Engine and Boat Manufacturers 


Marine Dept... 55th Street and Broadway - - - - - - - NEW YORK CITY 
NICHOLLS BROS., Ltd., Toronto, Agents for the Province of Ontario, Canada 


CLIFTON MARINE ENGINES 


For SIMPLICITY and RELIABILITY they CANNOT be EXCELLED FOUR CYCLE 





































MADE IN ALL SIZES 


From 14 horse power to 50 horse power 


yr 








SALES AGENTS 


W. K. THOMAS, 
39-41 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
LOANE-HILTZ ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, Baltimore, Md 
R. L. BETTISON, 
1408 Post Office St., Galveston, Texas 








Write for Catalog 


The Clifton Motor Works 
254 East Clifton Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Caps, Uniforms 


For Yachting, Motoring 


anoeing 
(Quotations from our Catalogue) 


Style No. - N. Y. ¥. Club Regulation Cap, $s 
“Sir Lipton " Yacht Cap, : 
- o on English Yachting Cap, 
e “ 30 Motor Boat Club Cap, 
125, Canoe Club Cap, . 
“ 112, Russian Yachting Cap, 
Ladies’ Yachting Caps,in several styles, 
Gold Embroidered Cap Devices, all clubs 
Club Mess Jackets, Yachtsman's Uniforms 


Sksesess 


SHED , Catak led t 
oe, il cnksy cesses peaet attaten 
WAR<&NOCK The Warnock Uniform Co. 

TRADE MARK 19 & 21 W. 31st St., Bet. 5th Ave. & Broadway, N.Y, 


NEWYORK Makers of reliable goods only 
Cc Our Yachting Caps received the highest award Paris, 1900 




















THE STRELINGER oe Sign of the Fish 


Noted for RELIABILITY, DURA- iefBexi 


BILITY, ECONOMY and POWER. 
Mechanical or Jump Spark Ignition. If FISH BRAY 


you are contemplating the purchase of a THE MARK OF EXCELLENCE 
Marine Gasoline Engine, our general re- Every Garment 
duction in prices for 1907 will interest you. 

; noe Guaranteed Waterproof 
: Catalog and Prices on Application. 
1 to 4 Cylinder We have produced a new Oilskin, very 


light in color, waterproofed by a new pro- 


The Strelinger Marine Engine Co. cess which gives a glossy finish and a sur 


face free from wrinkles, therefore, better 





48 Fort Street, E., Detroit, Mich. fitting and neater in appearance than any 
other oiled garment ever placed on the 
market. 








Corduroy collars, hand-sewed ivory 








buttons, and our FISH BRAND woven 
into the silk label, gives them snap and 

character. 
YACHTING The long coats for ladies, so popular 
last season, will embody all these new 

features. 
fs E M Pp O RA RY B | N D E RS Our line for men comprises long coats, 
jackets, pants, and silk-lined soft hats. 


Pants are furnished with belt straps. 





for holding copies until the volume is complete and Men's Yachting Coats, long |= $4.00 
ready for permanent binding. It preserves the 0 am Se se 
; Ladies’ Yachti , = 4.00 
copies, keeps them together. Will last for years for Later Votes its Coe, = 2 
succeeding volumes. Full black cloth, stamped in Soft Hats, silk lined, = - = = 1.00 
gold. Price, $1.00 prepaid. If your outfitter does not sell them, have him get them, or send order and 


price to us, and we will see that your wants are attended to. 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. A. J. TOWER CO. 


0 . 
S05 Semana, Weer Cae Boston New York Chicago 
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DELIGHTFUL SUMMER CRUISES 





To the- famed 





Fjords o& Norway 
Ge North Cape 
Spitzbergen 
and Iceland 


Offering the finest inducements to 
those who travel for pleasure or health, 
have been arranged by the 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


HE cruises start from Ham- 

burg during JUNE, JULY 

and AUGUST, and are 
made by splendid twin-screw 
cruising steamers, OCEANA, 
BLUECHER, KRONPRIZES- 
SIN CECILIE and METEOR, 
which assure the tourists all the 
comforts that a modern steam- 
ship can command. Excellent 
connections from America by 
the Company’s trans-Atlantic 
Steamers. 





Cruises to Nassau, Cuba, Porto Rico and Bermuda by new twin-screw steamer KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE, during February and March. 
For interesting literature and complete particulars, apply 


35-37 Broadway NEW YORK _ 90 State St.,BOSTON HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 159 Randolph St., CHICAGO 901 Olive St., ST. LOUIS 
1229 Walnut St. PHILADELPHIA 909 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 














RACINE BOATS 


are built right—run right—priced right. They are 





the pleasure mediums of the world. Thousands 





buy. Thousands rejoice. What’s the use of being 
a landlubber all your life? Buy a RACINE BOAT 





and join in the fleet—take advantage of the water ways near you. A RACINE BOAT can master their 
currents and ply their waters no matter how swift or how rough they may be. 

We have placed the price of 1907 RACINE BOATS so nominal that every American citizen, be he 
lawyer or laborer, employer or employee, can buy a RACINE BOAT and enjoy the exhilarating sport of 


aquatic motoring. 





Just call at one of our stores 


122 W. 34th St., NEW YORK 182 Milk St., BOSTON 38 Delaware Ave., CAMDEN 
182 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT 1610 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 321 First Ave. $., SEATTLE 











or write for Catalog, enclosing 5 cents to prepay postage 


RACINE BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 206, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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With every indication of the securing of a per 
manent club house by the time the yachting season 
opens for 1907, membership in the Motor Boat 
Club of America is increasing at a rapid degree 
The club will take a very active part in many 
events during the coming season, notably the great 
long-distance ocean race from New York to Ber 
muda, the Jamestown international motor boat 
carnival and its own race week. While but a 
little over a year in existence, the membership in 
the club has passed the century mark, with 
numerous applications received. At a meeting of 
the board of governors held recently it was re 
ported that the club house would be located at 
some convenient point on the Hudson River, and 
the committee on ways and means is bending 
every effort to locate a site and to begin opera- 
tions in the way of building at the earliest pos 
sible moment 

Efforts are being made to induce some foreign 
power boat men to send their boats across the 
ocean and take part in the races in connection 
with the Jamestown Exposition, to be held on 
Hampton Roads. Whether they will be success 
ful remains to be seen. Power boat racing has 
not taken hold on this side. American yachts- 
men prefer to have a comfortable cruiser than a 
racer that is no use. At first the sport took 
quite a boom, but since the first year few boats 
of the racing type have been built and there are 
no inquiries now for new craft. It is possible 
though that if the committee puts up induce 
ments in the way of prizes and is successful in 
eliminating the trade from the racing the meet 
may be a good one 

The long-distance power boat race to Marble- 
head this year will be held under the flag of the 
New Rochelle Yacht Club. The conditions will 
be the same as those of 1906, with the exception 
that the minimum length of the competitors will 
be 30 feet over all instead of 30 feet on the water- 
line. It has been arranged that the start shail be 
on July 20, in the early morning, from off New 
Rochelle, and the finish to be off the Eastern 
Y. C. house at Marblehead, as last year. ‘The 
length of the course is 270 miles. The prize will 
be a handsome cup, presented by Mr. Eben Ste 
vens, commodore of the Debs Inlet Y. C., and 
owner of the power boat Sis, the winner of last 
year’s Marblehead-College Point race. The first 
of these races took place in 1905 under the auspi- 
ces of the Knickerbocker Yacht Club for a cup 
presented by Mr. Thomas Fleming Day. The 
course was from off College Point to Marblehead. 
Twelve boats started, but, having a gale to con- 
tend with, only three finished. The race was won 
by the Talisman in 45 hours 24 minutes, The sec- 
ond race was held last year and was for a cup 
presented by the Knickerbocker Yacht Club, 
which club was in charge of the race. The course 
was reversed, the start being at Marblehead, and 
the finish off the Knickerbocker Yacht Club's 
house at College Point. Fourteen boats started 
and twelve finished. The winner was the Sis, her 
time being 34 hours 30 minutes. It is expected 
that there will be a large fleet of starters for the 
race in July next, as it is understood that more 
than twenty boats are being built to take part in 
the contest. 




















Something About Josiah Flynt 


(Died January 21, 1907, in Chicago) 


Runaway Boy —Tramp— Vaga- 
bond— Stoker on Shipboard 
College Student at Heidelberg 
Boon Companion of Tolstoi, 
Virchow, Ibsen, and Mommsen, 
“Prince of the Underworld,” 
ace Bia. hae et ii 











N January 21, the daily press announced 

the death of Josiah Flynt (Willard)—he 

who wrote ‘‘ The Powers That Prey, "in which 

he exposed the corrupt practices of the police 

of this country—especially their connivance 
with the criminal classes. 

Josiah Flynt knew more about ‘‘ the under- 
world’’ than any other intellectual man, and 
he put to effective use for betterment of con- 
ditions the knowledge he possessed. His au- 
tobiography, now being published in Success 
MAGAZINE under the title, ‘‘ My Life—So Far,’’ 
is a most extraordinary confession of a most 
remarkable man, Itis written in a simple, 
frank, clean way, that in turn excites sympathy 
for the queer, misguided and misunderstood 
boy, pity for the outcast and vagabond the boy 
grew to be, and, finally, fills one with absorb 
ing interest and astonishment at the escapades 
and adventures of the man who, because of 
his startling arraignment of their vices and 
crimes, brought down upon him the wrath of 
the police of two hemispheres. 

Josiah Flynt ran away from home early in 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE Ten Cents a Copy 


Washington Square, New York City One Dollar a Year 


His Autobiography is now being 
published in SuCCESS MAGAZINE. 
It is an extraordinary confession 
of a most remarkable man, en- 
titled, “My Life—So Far.” 

EEE es OE oS 


life. He became a prince among the tramps. 
He was sent to a reformatory, but escaped 
and drifted over the country, eventually work- 
ing, in the stoke hole, his passage across the 
Atlantic to Berlin. He became a student at 
Heidelberg University and was the boon com- 
panion of such men as Tolstoi, Ibsen, Virchow 
and Mommsen. Then he returned to America 
and continued his study of sociological ques- 
tions. He associated with criminals and wrote 
magazine articles and books about his adven- 
tures in ‘‘ the underworld.,’’ 

‘*My Life—So Far’’ is his complete life's 
history, and it will appear in Success MaGa- 
ZINE through the year. Mr. Flynt finished his 
manuscript before his death, and it is, so far 
as we know, his last work. It is a real legacy 
to his fellow men, for in it they will find many 
great, helpful and practical lessons, 

Inthe March Number of Success MAGAZINE, 
Josiah Flynt tells of his experiences in Berlin, 
Do not fail to buy this number and the follow- 
ing ones from your newsdealer; or, send us a 
year’s subscription at once, 
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Do You Realize 


THAT 


Che Foening Post 


printed the best, the fullest and 
the most accurate accounts of all 
yacht races and happenings during 
the season of 1906? In this re- 
spect, as in others, The Evening Post 
is in a Class by itself. Yacht own- 
ers take it in preference to any 
other evening newspaper. 

During 1907, Lawrence Perry, 
editor of YacutTinc, will again 
be in charge of The Evening Post’s 
yachting news. 


Che Foening Post 


NEW YORK 














Subscription to Daily Edition, Subscription to Saturday Issue ONLY 
$9.00 per Year $1.50 per Year 
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Every Yachtsman 
Needs 


COUNTRY 
LIFE IN 
AMERICA 


The most beautiful magazine 


in the World SOME SPECIAL FEATURES : 





OUTDOOR SPORTS.—‘'Moose Hunting with a Camera,” a thrilling article by THE HOMEBUILDER’S SUPPLEMENT is just getting its strice We intend to 
make it the best homebuilders’ magazine ever published. It will pay particular 


A. Radclyffe Dugmore The Chase of the Dolphin,”’ with wonderful photo attention to houses of moderate cost, from $1,000 and $2,000 to $10,000. The 
graphs, by Julian A. Dimock. Winter Sports all over the United States. supplement is edited by experts who will gladly give readers informaticn they 
NATURE.—Mary C. Dickerson’s description of a year spent in the woods and ay desire without cost 
fields—‘‘The Pageant of Nature’’—will run through the year. There will also GARDENING.—“The Garden Manual” in March will be a wonderful magazine 
= full of practical gardening information It will be just what its name implies, 
be articles by John Borroughs, Dallas Lore Sharp and other prominent nature a manual for the year’s gardening. Garden articles will appear in the other 
writers, issues of the year. 


OTHER SUBJECTS are: Dogs, Horses, Poultry, Automobiles, Antiques and Collecting, Furnishing and Decorating. 


Price, 35 cents a copy. $4.00 a year. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., New York 








A New Uolume in Our Geographical Library 


FIGHTING THE POLAR ICE 


BY 


ANTHONY FIALA 


HIS book might almost be called a “ Guide to the North Pole’; it 
shows so clearly what is necessary to accomplish this greatest of all 
exploring feats. It is the record of two years spent above the 81st 

Parallel by the second Ziegler Polar Expedition, and it is in many ways 
the most significant book on the subject since Nansen’s. It is safe to say 
that between the remarkable photographs and the author’s vivid writing, 
nothing in print gives a reader a more real conception of what an arctic ex- 
plorer’s life means, and what the conditions are which he has to overcome. 





Illustrated with 96 full pages of photographs by the author, 9 color plates and several maps 


Price, net, $3.80 (postage, 32c.) 


Unijorm with “The Opening of Tibet,” “The Passing of Korea,” and “Flashlights in 
the Jungle.” Each, net, $3.80 (Postage 34c. extra.) 


THE WoRLD’s WorRK THe GARDEN 


COUNTRY LIFE 
MAGAZINE 


aii IN AMERICA FARMING 
Illustration from “ Fighting the Folar Ice.” 


8. ¥. AMERICA, N. Y. ¥.C. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 
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Matthews 
Motor 
Boas 


Matthews Boats are Backed by a Reputation. 
No Disappointments. Experience Goes with Them 








All makes of motors furnished and installed. 

Lowest prices for high-grade work. Send 
10c. in stamps for catalogue just published. 
@ Our new plant at Port Clinton is the finest in 
the country for pleasure boat work. Hauling 
ways, with electric power, for handling vessels 
up to 200 tons. Storage, insurance, brokerage. 
Write us. 


THE MATTHEWS BOAT CO. 


PORTAGE BASIN 
PORT CLINTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Qui: and Cruising Styles. Speed models. 























MARINE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


RALPH DERR, Lessee 


Builders of Yachts and Launches 


In WOOD and STEEL. Workmanship and materials of the 


Two Marine Railways. Clear Water. 
highest quality and guaranteed. 


Motor Boat “Standard” designed and REPAIRS and 
built by us. ALTERATIONS 


YARD and MARINER’S HARBOR, 45 Minutes from Battery, N. Y. City, via Staten Island STATEN ISLAND, N. Yy. 


OFFICE Ferry and North Shore Train from St. George. 














In the Captain’s Cabin 


COMPLETE FILES OF YACHTING, 


“a LEASE be good enough,” wrote a reader of this maga- 
zine a few days ago, “to send me the first issue of 
YACHTING, as in some way or other the copy which | 

had has been abstracted, and I have not had a chance to look it 

over. I have an impression, too, that it will become valuable in 
after years.” 

This has prompted us to suggest to our readers the advisabil 
ity of keeping a complete file of the magazine, which at the end of 
each six months or a year can be bound and will become a con 
venient and valuable reference book on the subject of yachting in 
every part of the country. It should be a veritable encyclopedia 
of yachting information, with a history of the sport as the years 
go on, both in picture and text, that will be invaluable in the 
yachtman’s library. At the end of the volumes, which will cover 
periods of six months each, indexes will be supplied which will 
make the contents readily accessible. It would be well to secure 
early copies now to complete files, as in a year or two they will 
probably be impossible to obtain. We can supply copies now of 
both January and February to those who need them. 


TEMPORARY BINDERS. 


f our readers who wish to save their 


lor the convenience « 
copies for binding we have made a temporary binder to hold the 
magazine until the whole of the volume is ready for binding in per- 
manent form. These binders are made on an improved pattern 
with patent clamps for holding the numbers in position, and are 
They will be sent pt ystpaid on receipt of 


neatly stamped in gold. 
Later, at the 


$1.00, on request, by our Circulation Department. 
termination of Volume I., we shall give information about per 


manent bindings. 


ABOUT THE MECHANICAL MAKE-UP OF YACHTING. 
Several of our readers have asked us to eliminate from the 
advertising pages the reading matter that appears there, suggest- 
ing that this is a bad feature in the make-up of the magazine, 
since they want to bind the magazine and do not wish to include 
the advertisements, yet they are loathe to throw out any text. 
The same condition has probably been in the minds of many of 
our readers and we should like to say a word of explanation. The 
reading matter appears in the advertising section to break up the 
monotony of the advertisements. It has been our aim, by going to 
the expense of making half-tone cuts for advertisers free of charge 
and printing them on coated paper, to make the advertisinz 
pages as attractive as the text. As we have said before, they 
really supplement the text in supplying the need that it creates. 
This reading matter if not placed there would not appear, so that 
nothing is lost to the subscriber. In fact, he profits by having 
this additional amount of reading matter. We are frank to con- 
fess, however, that a bad feature of this make-up in the last few 
months has been the carrying over of the main articles from the 
We are endeavoring to make each body 
future, we shall endeavor to run 


hody of the magazine. 
article complete in itself. In 
entirely disconnected articles among the advertisements ; thus, for 
those who bind, the advertising pages can be eliminated without 
making incomplete the body of the magazine. 


FOREIGN YACHTING. 


It is our aim not only to make YAcuHTING the representative 
magazine covering the sport in this country, but we want to make 
it of international importance and interest. To this end it is our 


intention to cover the subject of yachting in England and to s 
extent on the continent. It is a great pleasure to announce that 


we have made arrangements for correspondents in London an¢ 


Glasgow, who will report everything of interest pertaining | 
yachting in British waters. Mr. Robert McIntyre, 
ably the best informed and most experienced yachting 
dent in England, will act as our London correspondent, and Mr 


Thomas W 


gow corresp< yndent. 


who is prob 


correspon 


Ferguson, well known in Scotland, will be our Glas 


IMPROVEMENT 


In the last two issues we promised that succeeding numbers 
of YACHTING would show an improvement as we got into th 
This third number of YACHTING, we hop 
believe it 


swing of our subject 
will prove the truth of our prophesy. We 
the best issue we have made, and it must surely convince: 
and 


modestly 
most of 


our readers of our sincerity to maintain even surpass th 


high standard, editorially and typographically, 
We therefore suggest to our readers the value o 


that characterize: 
our first issues. 
subscribing to the magazine so that it will reach them each mont 


on publication day. 


FOR SELLING BOATS 


To those who have boats for sale, we would commend the | 

Sale and Charter Department of the April number. The rush t 
buy boats will commence with the 
This is what will make the April issue 
The special rate in that department is $1.75 per in 


first warm days of spring 
of so much value for thi 
purpose. 
single column, which includes the making of a half-tone cut fron 
photograph’ furnished. As examples of various sizes and costs 
we might mention that the advertisement of G. Waring 
bins of the launch Carol, on page 120, occupies two inches and 
The advertisement of Hoyt & Clark 

120, occupies three inches 


Steb 


costs $3.50 per insertion 
Herreshoff’s Class N sloop, on page 


and costs $5.25, etc. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THE APRIL NUMBER 


It is in the first balmy days of April that the compelling desir 
for setting sail and getting out on the water overcomes one It 
is then that the winter overcoat of canvas is pulled from the boat 
and that fitting out commences. This is just the situation 
which we are to take advantage in our April number in an artick 
on “Putting the Boat in Commission,” by Charles G. Davis, whicl 
is complete and explicit in telling just what to do to put the boat 
into commission. As the article by Sir Thomas Lipton and th 
opinions on the Uniform Rule by eminent designers would ind 
cate, Y ACHTING is in the field to do things within its scope that ar: 
BIG, things that make for constructiveness in the sport, both as r 
gards spirit and technique. So in April Frank S. Hastings, 
whom there is no better amateur navigator in this country, will tell 


than 


of the amateur on the deep sea, guiding great transatlantic liners 
across the trackless spaces, with superb illustrations taken by th 
author. Then Howard Greene will write of the Motor Boat and 
its Engine, an epoch making article, written with the recent motor 
exhibitions in this country in view. There will be a history of the 
Chicago yacht clubs, by J. M. Handley, a magnificent story of 
Yachting in Bermuda, from the standpoint of an 
server, by Walter B. Hayward, and steam yacht articles by 
F. Aldridge and Henry Irving Dodge, while T. Jenkins 
continues his absorbing narrative of the Edna’s Last Run 


American ob 
Arthur 
Hains 
Other 


articles will round out this number into one of intense interest 
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MOTOR BOATS 























IDEAL LAUNCH. 


GASOLINE or ELECTRIC POWER 


Gasoline Motor Boats. We use high grade engines built by manufacturers who 
give their attention entirely to marine engines. With our unexcelled factory facilities for building 
boats of the very highest construction, and with our 15 years’ experience, we are enabled, under 
this plan, to furnish the most complete up-to-date motor boat obtainable in the market, fully 


guaranteed. 








Electric Launches—We are the only builders, equipping them with our own electric appa- 
ratus. They ate recognized as The Ideal Launch for use on mountain lakes and rivers, and with 





our new light weight battery are equipped to run 50,to 100 miles on one charge. 
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Our Illustrated Catalogue sent.on rectipt of four cents for postave. 
The Electric Launch Co. 


Main Office and 
Ave. A, Bayonnd 





3 minutes trom Liberty Street 
N. J. N. ¥., on C. KR. Ri of N. J. 
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IN ALL SHIPYARDS IS NOW 


THEIR _COCOONS—INDOORS THE 


HAMMERS AND THE CLATTER OF RIVETERS’ 


HEARD THE HUM OF INDUSTRY- 
EMERGE FROM CANVAS COVERINGS AND WOODEN PENTHOUSES 
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PROGRESS AT VARIOUS SHIPYARDS—NEW BOATS BUILDING AND OLD CRAFTS UNDERGOING REPAIRS 


By MORTON 


Photographs by James Burton 


and George Grantham Bain 


E charge the British with 
taking their pleasure 
sadly. Certainly we take 
ours strenuously. If you 
do not believe it, go 
down to the shipyards 
and see how hard they 
are working for our next 
summer's fun. Pleasure 
making has become a 
great industry. Its rami- 
fications are co-exten- 
sive with those of com- 
merce. But there is a 
bit of injustice in the re- 
wards that it yields. The 
actor, the artist, and the 
writer acquire great 
fame. But how many 
of us know the names of 
the naval architects who 
build our pleasure boats ? 
Mighty few, I venture. 
Yet the city, below Wall 

Point me a man outside of the yachting 





street, is full of them. 
circle that knows who designed the most famous yacht the world 


ever produced—the America. I'll confide it to you, that the 
charge of awful ignorance may not be laid at your door— 
George Steers. Everybody knows the Herreshoffs. But point 
to a model of power, speed and grace in the Bay of Naples 
or off the coast of China or Patagonia—for the jewels of these 
men’s thoughts dot the seven seas—look beyond that marvel- 
ous combination and name the maker of it. To the critic, 
the lines of a statue suggest the sculptor. The color effects 
of the artist reveal his work. But to whom do these marvelous 
lines suggest the genius of a Cary Smith, a Crane, a Gielow, 
a Gardner, a Mower, or a Hoyt? But this is no brief for the 
naval architect. He asks none. He is content to sit in the ob- 
scurity of his office on the roof of No. 1 Broadway, or some other 
sky-scraper, attend to his work, and take the scanty reward which 
is his. 

Our purpose is to suggest—only to suggest, mind you— 
the preparations that are being made for the yachting season now 


(Copyright, 1907, Yachting Publishing Co.) 


SPENCER 


at hand. Every town on our coast line from Portland to Key 
West has shipyards, in the vast majority of which are built small 
Even the great commercial yards make an occa 
Almost every lake port 


Thus it 


pleasure craft. 
sional stop-gap of a bit of yacht work. 
produces pleasure boats, designed in New York City 
may be seen how difficult it would be more than to indicate what 
is doing in our yachting world, since this particular world does 
We can only touch the 
Che com 


not lie altogether on Long Island Sound 
topmost points—the conspicuous yacht building yards 
mercial yards do not care to handle this class of work when they 


Neither 


do those of the naval architects, who have gained a reputation, 


can get anything better to do—better in a pecuniary way 
and, incidentally, a good livelihood in evolving commercial craft 
The reason is clear: a vast majority of pleasure craft cost under 
five thousand dollars—many under a thousand; the architect must 
design and superintend the construction of these on a basis of 1o 
per cent of the cost. More costly craft, say from ten thousand 
dollars up, only pay 5 per cent. For instance, a good 80-foot power 
boat, of the plain cruiser type, costs about fourteen thousand dol 
The seven hundred dollars received by the architect covers 


But what is involved be 


lars. 
all his work, from inception to delivery 
tween those two points? <A designer told me the other day that a 
yachting enthusiast had been talking about a certain scheme for a 
He has taken up two thousand dol 
Chis 
job, when completed, will amount to about four thousand dollars. 
That will be four hundred for the architect. 
not done that way. An ocean-going tug costs fifty thousand dollars 


boat for the last six years 
lars’ worth of his time, and has not yet paid a cent for it. 


Commercial work is 


and involves no more mental effort or time than your ten thousand 


dollar power boat. Again, when a successful type of commercial 





STEAM YACHT ON THE WAYS--BETWEEN CRUISES. 
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IN THE TEBO BASIN—HUNDREDS OF WORKMEN ARE PREPARING AS MANY 
YACHTS FOR THE SEASON. 

boat is attained this is adhered to. Thus the architect can, prac- 
tically, duplicate his previous work. But of all men with ideas of 
their own, yachtsmen are the most distinctive. In such cases the 
designer must either win the owner around to his way of thinking 
or himself surrender principles, which sometimes results in 
the production of a nondescript. As a rule, however, yachtsmen 
are reasonable. They go to the architect for advice, just as they 
would to a lawyer, get it, pay for it, and abide by it. 

This article is designed for the large number of laymen who 
have honored YACHTING with their patronage more than for the 
veterans of the sport whom it may entertain, if it does not en- 
lighten. Therefore, it may be well to suggest, in view of the facts 
that are to follow, what alterations mean in dollars and cents. 
The difference, thus expressed, between what they are to-day and 
what they were twenty-five years ago is astounding, until we 
consider the marvelous evolution of the pleasure craft during 
that period. Twenty-five years ago auxiliary boats were as rare 
as automobiles. To-day they’re quite as common. And so on, all 
along the development of types and classes. The commonest 
transformation now is from sail to power—that is, a combination 
of sail and power. By power is meant gasoline. What does such a 
change mean? For a boat like Thistle—a hundred and fifty 
feet over all—an outfit of gasoline engines would cost twelve 
thousand dollars, involving, of course, the work of installation. 
It would cost twenty-five thousand dollars to fit her out with steam. 
To put power into a 30-foot boat would mean an outlay of from 
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RIGGERS AT WORK ON A SCHOONER YACHT-—-THIS IS USUALLY THE 


LAST JOB IN FITTING OUT A YACHT. 


five hundred to twelve hundred dollars, according to type and 
power—a four-cylinder engine costing three times that of an en- 
gine with a single cylinder. Everyone knows what valuable 
woods are used in the make-up of yachts, particularly the interiors, 
and will realize what it means to rip up and rearrange these. 

The science of wind power has kept pace with that of steam 
and gasoline. An illustration: it cost four hundred and seventy- 
five dollars to fit out the 60-foot cup defender Mischief in 1881 
with sails. It now costs about fifty thousand dollars to thus equip 
a cup defender. Mischief had a main sail, jib, balloon jib, 
and spinnaker. A present-day racing machine has in the neigh- 
boorhood of fifty-two sails, comprising five or six jib topsails for 
different kinds of weather, two or three different sizes club top 
sails, two or three spinnakers, three or four main sails that cost 
thirty-five hundred dollars apiece, and so on. 

A circumstance that curiously enters into the economics of 
yacht building and repairing is the withholding of the owner's 
name. This occurs for two reasons: he may have an old boat to 
sell, and if it be known that he is building a new one obviously 
the market for the first boat will When, however, it 
does become known that a man is eager to sell and the price 
offered is reduced to an absurdity, he may have recourse to 
“wrecking” his boat and thus save about a third of her original 
The old sails can be cut down into storm sails, most of the 


bal- 


be lost. 


cost. 
cabin furnishings can be used, and the biggest single item 
last—is wholly available. 
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His other reasons for keeping his plans to himself is that he is 
sure to be pestered by all kinds and conditions of men on the look- 
out for a job. A minor consideration is, perhaps, an avalanche 
of mail from persons financially and otherwise interested in yacht 
building. 

But what are the builders doing for the coming season? 
ton has roused from her lethargy and has gone to work upon 
City Island has awakened the inmates 


> 
»05- 


pleasure and racing craft. 
of its winter dormitories- 
its sleeping yachts. At present, save to the designer or to the ex- 
pert with the critical eye, they are hideous. Some look like great 
fishes, stranded, others like plucked birds, a few like half cucum 


has stripped the canvas wrappings from 





FITTING NEW PROPELLER BLADES ON THE SUNBEAM-—AN OPPORTUNITY 
FOR COMPARISONS 


bers. Still more resemble whales with great fins on their bellies— 
ludicrous to the landlubber, yet beautiful to the yachtsman. 

Who does not love a shipyard—the dank smell, the water-sod- 
den cradles, the slime, the shavings and chips that carpet the place 
inches deep and smell of pitch? What ambrosia to the yachtsmen. 
How he loves the pitch, the tar, the oakum, the marlin, the adze 


that'll hew a timber as smooth as a jackplane, the sailor’s thimble 


that spans the palm, and all that! 

The owner, visiting the yard, sees only the ribs of his boat 
on the ways, patched here and there with plate, and suspects the 
builder is holding up his job, but indoors the punching machine is 
preparing the boat’s skin for the thread of steel and the furnaces 
are making the ribs malleable. You can’t always tell. The men 
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LOFT 


RATSEY 


CUTTING CANVAS FOR SAILS IN THEI 


that handle scrapers and calking irons and oakum are not the 
only ones ona repair job. But to facts. 

The George Lawley people, of Boston, have booked orders for 
a usual year’s work The three-masted auxiliary steel schooner 
which they are building from the designs of Messrs. Tams, L« 
moine & Crane is practically plated, her machinery nearing com 
pletion, and she will be in commission early in the summer From 
steel 


their own design they are constructing a twin-screw, fast 


steam yacht, a hundred and twenty feet long. She is expected to 
make 20 knots, and, 

fleet of private ferry boats Che Lawleys are also building a 53 
Mr. Henry P 


is now practically completed 


when finished, will be sent to join New York's 


foot waterline schooner-yacht for King, of Boston, 


from their own designs. She rom 


B. Crowinshield they have so nearly completed a 


designs by Mr. B 
41-foot waterline yaw! that she will be put in the water inside of 


a month. Five motor launches, three 80-footers and two 55 


footers are on the ways of this firm, to be delivered about the first 


of May. 


In these yards are a number of small motor craft, some 


in course of construction, some finished, and others with their 
keels just laid 
The firm reports lack of business in the building of smalle: 


craft, and this it ascribes to the lack of decision in regard to the 


other classes In the 


Sonder and uncertainty in restrictions of 
matter of repair work, the Lawleys are remodeling the steam yacht 
Helena, of Bangor, rearranging the owner’s quarters, putting in 
deck, and 
are changing the interior of the famous schooner Quissetta and 
altering the position of the lead on her keel. Very shortly now 
this yard will send out a high type 64-foot house boat, which will 
P. Standard motor, Col. J. H 


a new installing modern machinery Likewise, they 


be pre ypelled by a 25 H Cunning 


ham, of Boston, owner. 
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BOATS ARE SHEDDING THEIR WINTER GARMENTS AT MANHASSET BAY. 


Coming down the coast, we find the Greenpoint Basin and Con- 
struction workmen overhauling Commodore Wilson Marshall’s 
schooner Atlantic. Also they are busy with Norseman. At 
‘City Island Mr. Robert Jacob is making things hum—a hund- 
red men are working in the joiner and machine shops and 
among the craft in his yard. On his ways is a 133-foot steam 
yacht, designed by Messrs. Swasey, Raymond & Page, of Boston, 
for Mr. Charles E. Proctor. 





He is fitting her with Sullivan en- 
gines—1o inches, 15 inches, 24 inches—and with single Roberts 
boiler. She’s expected to make seventeen miles an hour. This 
boat is steel throughout, including her deck, which is sheathed 
with pine. She has the usual number of water-tight bulkheads, 
and is turtle-back forward. At present her joiner work is nearly 
finished, her engines are more than half constructed, and her small 
boats and launch completed. She will be turned over to her owner 
the latter part of May. 
Mr. Jacob is also 

building for Mr. Peter —~ i 

W. Rouss a steam ves- 1 
sel of torpedo type, 
141 feet 6 inches over 
all, 15-foot beam, and 
about 5 feet 6 inches 
draft. She’s fitted with 
a Sullivan engine. Her 
two Mosher boilers are 
located in separate fire- 
rooms, one forward 
and one aft of the en- 
gine room. Her speed 
will be about twenty- 
six miles. On her star- 
board side is a double 





owner's state room, 
and opposite this a 
double guest room. 
Besides these are a 


large main saloon, sin- 
gle stateroom, toilet 
room, etc. Her interior 
work will be of mahog- 
any and white pine of 
high finish. The gal- 
ley is located ahead of 
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A LONG WHARF IN A SOUTH BROOKLYN YARD, WHERE BOATS LIE AS THICK AS LOGS IN A fame. These folks 
MAINE RIVER. are building from 


MARCH, 1907 
the forward fire-room, and still beyond is the messroom for crew, 
staterooms for engineers and stewards, and, still further, the crew's 
Directly above the galley on the upper deck is the din- 


quarters. 
She will be completed 


ing-room, finished in paneled mahogany. 
late in April. 

The design of this boat comes from the prolific brain of Mr. 
Henry J. Gielow, who stands to deliver some thirty boats of all 
classes and types, from 18-foot power to the 150-foot steam, in all 
parts of the United States by the first of June. In fact, two small 
sloops designed by Mr. Gielow are to be built on the shores of 
Lake Geneva, Switzerland, under the supervision of his repre 
sentative, for use in those waters. 

Next door to Mr. Rouss’ boat is a steel auxiliary yawl, de 
signed by Mr. Gielow for Mr. James M. Goetchius, of the New 
York Yacht Club. She has a 50-H. P. engine, and will carry a 
medium cruising sail area. Her length is 93 feet over all, 65 feet 
on the waterline, her beam 19 feet 6 inches, and her draft about 
10 feet 6 inches. 

In Mr. Jacob’s yard are seventy odd craft, ranging in size 
and varying in type from the America’s cup defender Reliance to 
Corona, the English yawl Sybarita, the 70-footers Mineola and 
Virginia, the schooners Sea lox and Marjorie, the famous sloop 
Queen Mab, and the English Senta and Kahma. Here also you 
will see such sloops as Irondequoit, Effort, lrolita, and the famous 
racers, Joy and More Trouble. 

Just along the beach a step or two we find Mr. B. Frank Wood 
building a 120-foot power boat for Mr. Mulford Martin. Mr. 
William Gardner designed her for high speed—twenty- 
six or twenty-eight miles. She's to have twin screws and two 
Craig engines, 300 H. P. each. Her deck will be white pine, and 
she’ll have a cabin trunk house and one military spar—when you 
see her coming, just get out of the way. 

Mr. Wood also has another power boat on the ways—a go- 
footer—half wood and half and called semi-composite. 
Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane designed her for Mr. C. K. 
G. Billings, and she’s to have one 300-H. P. high-speed engine. 
This builder is doing some very interesting work on Mr. Mor- 
ris’ racing yacht Gardenia. He’s taking out the old cabin and 

putting in a_ lighter 
with the express 
purpose of increasing 


her speed. Thus far 


steel, 


one, 


he has lightened her 
about two  tons— 


weighed everything he 
took out and every- 
thing he put in, and 
has also found that he 
has much improved 
her cabin in the matter 
of comfort. 





At Messrs. Purdy 
& Collison’s we find 
another big power 


boat, designed by Mr. 
Gardner, a 94-footer, 
with a Craig engine, 
that’s going to develop 
a twenty-mile speed, 
for Mr. Lewis M. Jo- 
sephthal, and a 70-foot 
power boat designed by 
the ubiquitous Mr. Gie- 
low, for Mr. Charles 
M. Gould, of coupler 
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their own design a 30-foot mahogany speed launch for Mr. James 
Le Blair. She’s to have a 7-H. P. Noey engine, and will make 
fifteen miles an hour. 

Among the twenty or more boats in this yard are the schooners 
Venona and Vigil, yawl Casique, Mr. Le Blair’s power boat Hobo, 
and Mr. Noah Palmer’s Russara. Before quitting the Island let 
us look in a moment at Mr. Hansen. He’s building a 45-foot, 
20-H. P. gasoline boat for Mr. William Hudson. She is finished 
in paneled mahogany throughout. This builder is putting up a 
30-foot open power boat, and is also converting the A. H. Morris 
sloop-yacht Notus into a house boat. 

And so, to South Brooklyn. At Mr. Tebos’ dock they have 
been putting new boilers in Emeline and a new deck on Invincible 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt’s Tarantula has here received a new tur 
tle-back forward, and other repairs too numerous to detail are 
being made on the forty odd pleasure craft here congregated. 
further along we find the Morris Dry Dock and Repair Com 
pany’s workers hammering away for dear life. The workmen have 
repaired Niagara here—put her engines and boilers. in shape, and 
given Diana a new pilot house and shelter deck. 
paired Aldina and sent her out, and put 
Theresa. Here Carola found new boilers and was generally 
overhauled that she might better serve and please her lord and 
master, Commodore Leonard Richards. 


They have re 


new boilers in 


Besides the steam yacht 
Yacona, which is being generally repaired, are many others in this 
yard whose steel sides just now reverberate the bangings of the 
machinists’ hammers. 

At the Marine Basin, Bensonhurst, the immense group of craft 
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that have been wintering there some time since began to dis 
integrate. Many distinguished lodgers were there—not kings, 
perhaps, but very distinguished—true aristocrats, such as An 
dromeda, Dixie, Grampus, Eclipse, Idlewild, Alsacienne, Tus 


Duquesne, Nada. Before leaving Long Island let us go 


back to Port Jefferson. 


carora 
Chere we find Messrs. James M. Bayles 
& Sons building a 94-foot power boat designed by Mr. Gardner 
Mr. A. H. Morris. She is to have two 60-H. P. ¢ 


gines, and they'll put her in the water about the middle « 


for raig en 


f May 


have been rip 


The Shooter Islanders are wide awake Chey 


ping the skin out of Sultana—have scaled her inside and out and 


removed her ceiling. They have remodeled her interior arrang: 
ments so that she wouldn't know herself, and have put in new 
plumbing, installed electric and ice plants. Also they have changed 


Not 


her appearance by putting a pilot house on her cabin front 
shifted her crew’s 


satisfied with that much of 
quarters from aft to forward and made 


a revolution, they 


guest chambers of her 


officers’ rooms. 


\ll’s alive in the sail-making world. Messrs. Ratsey & Lap 


thorn—everybody knows Katsey—down at City Island, have their 
decks cleared for action—busy, but of unlimited capacity appa 
rently. Messrs. Wilson & Griffin, of Bensonhurst, are making 


This is the that 
once made a mainsail for Volunteer in five days and a club topsail 
for Constitution in twenty-four hours 

Down at Bensonhurst also J. W 
and water-proofers, 
and Grampus. 


suits for the Andromeda and the Uncoa. firm 


Ketcham & Co., the mildew 
are working on the sails of Andromeda, Lasca 


: 
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ZORAYA, WINNER OF THE FISHER CUP-—-SHE CONFORMS CLOSELY TO THE 
UNIVERSAL RATING RULE. 





THE SLOOP STRATHCONA, 


Canada on the Glory Tack 


OUR NORTHERN COUSINS ARE MAKING GREAT PREPARATIONS FOR THE COMING SEASON, 


ALTHOUGH THE GROUPS OF YACHTSMEN TOASTING THEIR SHINS BEFORE 


GRATES, THE ICE BOUND SHIPYARDS AND 
ARRANGEMENTS HAVE BEEN 


CLUB HOUSE 


THE STARK HULLS HARDLY SUGGEST IT— 
MADE WITH ENGLISH DESIGNERS FOR THREE CANDIDATES 


FOR THE HONOR OF SAILING AGAINST AN AMERICAN SLOOP TO RECOVER THE CANADA’S 
CUP—PLANS FOR JAMESTOWN AND ELSEWHERE 


By C. H. 


SNIDER 


Photographs by George Grantham Bain 


IDWINTER, everything frozen up, and sailing four 

M months away; the time of the year when we toast our 
toes at the club grate, or read about doing so in the 
yachting magazines. Along the waterfront in the frozen ship- 
yards and hauling-out places, the unskilled, enthusiastic novice 
and the tar-steepec, waterworn devotee of the sail for half a cen- 
tury may alike learn more of this pet hobby in an afternoon at this 
time of the year than will come with ages of reading and talking. 
For here is where you see the real ship, after all. The low, 
shining hull, with its towering pyramid of creamy canvas, dash- 
ing through a smother of shining spray and churning foam, is a 
picture, an impression. The gaunt, grim bulk, stripped of its 
spars, with decks boarded in, and perhaps ribs showing where 
planking is being replaced or other repairs made, is reality. It 
is in the yard you may trace the ship—be she one-design dinghy or 


three-skysail-yarder—from her cradle to her grave. 


You will 
find one just “laid down” ; nothing much of her but a line of blocks 
where her keel goes; her shape yet embryonic, represented by 
weird chalk lines on the floor of the shop, serpentine templates, and 
bulb-sectioned moulds. Next door to her see the racer in her 
pride, sleek-lined, long-legged, with an acre of fin under her 
smoothly moulded underbody, drawing down to a mine of lead, as 
carefully modeled with regard to lines of resistance, wave forma- 
tion and-centers of effort and gravity as the hull above. And 
perhaps the very next berth shows the racer of a generation ago, 
gashed and hacked where the breaker-up has torn out her ballast, 
her bitts started, her seams gaping, her ironwork, with its 
prominent channels and chain plates pitted with rust, her paint 
blistered and gone—a boat in the “boneyard,” as they say. 


The shipyard is the place for the moralist, you say. Per- 
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But for us who cannot moralize, 
the shipyard is the big open-air winter school, where all you have 
to do is to look and learn. A little observation shows the progress 
of designing historically and scientifically; the working out of 
ideas by individuals and by generations; for you have not the 
carefully drawn plates and scale models before you, but the real 
products. In the same way if you are interested in construction 
you can learn about it first hand by looking around. That old 
sloop with the drooping counter shows you what is to be guarded 
against in the fan-tail model for the stern. The time and trouble 
the workmen have in taking a soft bit out of the sheer-strake of 
that clipper fisherman indicates the vast holding power of edge 
And the putty shows in the that 
racer’s forebody, just under the heel of her mast, tells, in dumb 
fashion, the drawbacks of long, flat overhangs, and so on. 


haps—but so is any other place. 


bolting. way the seams of 


CANADIANS PLAN FOR SEASON AHEAD. 

Unless you sail an iceboat, which is the most exhilarating form 
of sport the human race will have until flying is perfected, the 
only other thing to do, besides parading the waterfront, before 
fitting-out time comes along is to plan for the season ahead—and 
Canadians are just now immersed in the most ambitious plans 
for the season of 1 07 

That far-famed trophy, the Canada’s Cup, which means as 
much on fresh water as the America’s Cup does on salt, is not 
inonopolizing Canada’s attention this year, although it comes in 
for a large share of it. It is nearly four years now since this 
trophy sailed away from Canada in the hold of the Gardner cut 
ter, lrondequoit. It has rested longer than ever before on foreign 
soil, and Canadians, foiled in their attempt to get it back in 1905, 
will make a most strenuous effort for its recovery next August. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the Rochester Yacht Club is the 
only one that has successfully defended the Canada’s Cup. Until 
1905 it had always been carried off by the challenger. The 
Royal Canadian Yacht Club has again challenged for the trophy, 
and a contest had been arranged for next August. The Canadians 
will have at least three yachts built from plans by the best British 
The Yacht Club has commissioned Mr 
Gardner to design one yacht for the defense of the cup. Whether 
or not it will have more than one, has not been made known. 

The races for the prize in 1907 will be under the new rules 
of measurement and construction, which are the same on the 
Great Lakes as on the coast. They call for a practical type of 
boat, and the fin-keel racing machine of past thus 
relegated to the limbo of things that have had their day. The 
size agreed upon for the next races for the cup is the 27 
footer, which, under the new rules, will be about the same as 
the 30-footer of the contest of 1905. Nothing larger than the 45- 
foot class has been used in any of the Canada’s Cup races. 

For next season, in addition to this important international 
event, there is the possibility of another Hamilton entry for 
the Lipton trophy at Chicago; there is the approximate cer- 
tainty of a Seawanhaka Cup challenge from the Royal St. Law- 
rence Yacht Club, of Montreal, to the Manchester Yacht Club, 
that has held that trophy for two years, and there is the positive 
assurance of a determined effort at winning one or more inter- 
national trophies at the Jamestown Exposition in September. 
President Roosevelt’s Cup for 27-footers and the Hampton Roads 
free-for-all trophy are the two particular prizes aimed at. 


designers. Rochester 


years is 


PLANS FOR JAMESTOWN. 

Present plans are for the Royal Canadian challenger for the 
Canada’s Cup to go to Jamestown, whether she wins the first 
trophy or not. These intentions, of course, are subject to re- 
vision. One of the drawbacks is that the Jamestown regatta is in 
the first two weeks in September, and the Canada’s Cup race will! 
be barely a month earlier. That means that the Canadian repre- 
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sentative can scarcely be sailed to Jamestown and refitted in time. 
She may be shipped by train, as Invader was sent to hicago 
when she won the Canada’s Cup in 1901; but that is not the best 
thing that can happen to any boat, and may not leave her at het 
best. 
in her flat-car voyage. 
Yacht Club may hold a special series of trial races for the Roose 
velt Cup representatives, apart from the Canada’s Cup, reserving 
the best in the fleet for this latter trophy ; but this pre-supposes a 
plentitude of 27-footers, which has not yet materialized 

There is talk of sending Zoraya, winner of the Fisher Cup in 


Invader, for instance, lengthened 9 inches on the waterline 
It is possible that the Royal Canadian 


international competition last year, and built for the Canada’s 
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THE SWIFT FORE-’N’-AFTER CLORITA 


Cup, although unsuccessful in the trial races of 1905, to James- 
town as a general Canadian representative. She was built for the 
30-foot class at her time, and was declared last year to be the 
one boat of the fleets of two nations at Charlotte, N. Y., that con 
formed most closely to the universal rating rule. Canadians are 
proud of her, for she developed wonderful speed in light and 
moderate weather last summer, winning eleven out of thirteen 
races against her rival, Temeraire, the boat that defeated her in the 
Canada’s Cup ttial races the year before. She will measure about 
30 feet under the new rules. 

Temeraire, her rival, may class a little higher. 
doubt about sending her to Jamestown, but it is certain that 
she will be used as a trial boat for Temeraire I1., the new yacht 
which Mr. Frederic Nicholls is pluckily providing for the Can- 


There is some 
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ada’s Cup after an all but successful effort in 1905 with the first 
Temeraire. If she is sent to Jamestown, she may be counted on to 
give a splendid account of herself in hard, whole-sail breezes. 

But the most interesting surprise of all would be the talked-of 
reappearance of the famous Seawanhaka Cup defender, Dominion, 
at Jamestown as the Canadian champion in the free-for-all con- 
test. Dominion came out in 1898, and successfully defended the 
Seawanhaka Cup, but at the cost of considerable international 
bad feeling; nor was opinion in regard to Dominion onher ownside 
of the line unanimous. Those who didn't like her called her a cata- 
maran ; those who did like her, and they were many, said she was 
the most logical development of the waterline-sail-area rule that 
was ever evolved, and were loud in her praises. Nor did they talk 
without good grounds. Year after year designers had been flat- 
tening floors and easing up 
fore-and-aft lines so as to 
produce a hull which, when 
heeled, would have in the 
water a body offering the 
least possible amount of re- 
sistance. It was the lee 
half of the hull, the im- 
mersed half, that had to be 
made as fine as possible. 
The flatter the floors the 
more of the weather half 
would be lifted out of the 
water, and the less of a 
drag would there be from 
it. Mr. G. Herrick Dug- 
gan discovered what every- 
body saw afterwards, that 
by curving the floors up- 
ward in the center line of 
the boat the size of the im- 
mersed part of the hull was 
still further reduced—and 
that is what he did in Do- 
minion. Her bilges were 
lower than her keel, if the 
center line of her hull may 
be so called. She was not 
a double-hulled craft, or a 
catamaran, with hulls con- 
nected by outriggers. She 
had but one hull, but she 
had two waterlines, when 
standing on an even keel; 
when sailing, she had only 
one, for in heavy weather 
she naturally heeled far 
enough to lift out the weather half of her hull, and in light weather 
this was accomplished by keeping the crew to leeward. 

So much controversy was raised over Dominion that the type 
was not worked out further on her lines, but when Mr. Duggan 
went to Sydney, Cape Breton, he took Dominion with him. Mr. 
AEmilius Jarvis, of Toronto, the Canada’s Cup skipper, had a 
fondness for Dominion, which he sailed at times, and indeed fore- 
shadowed in his own flat-floored, square-bilged Bonshaw, a little 
boat intended for the defense of the Seawanhaka Cup. If Do- 
minion reappears at the Jamestown regatta it will be with Mr. 
Jarvis at the helm. Negotiations are already in progress between 
Toronto and Sydney over the boat. 

They maintain that Dominion was the fastest Seawanhaka 
“cupper” ever turned out. Certainly as long as her weather half- 
hull was kept clear of the water she made wonderful time. And 
the Seawanhaka Cup boat is the fastest thing of her sail area yet 
evolved—or, at any rate, that I have seen. I have heard of fly- 
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IROQUOIS, WHICH DEFEATED TEMERAIRE LAST YEAR. 
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ing proas, and know about iceboats, but | have never seen any- 
thing afloat that would do thirteen knots with a sail area of less 
than 500 square feet—with the exception of Seawanhaka Cup 
boats. I had the pleasure of watching Noorna, a defender a couple 
removed from Dominion, sailing one leg of a triangle—it was a 
fairly close reach—at the speed of 13.6 knots, so that such a boat's 
chances in the Hampton Roads free-for-all should not be slim. 
The largest Canadian yacht club is the Royal Canadian, of 
Toronto, which is one of the oldest and wealthiest clubs in the 
It includes among its membership most of the wealthy 
With this class of yachtsmen 


Dominion. 
men in the capital city of Ontario. 
so largely represented, the Royal Canadian has, of course, a large 
number of good yachts of all kinds, steam and sail. There are 
many other clubs throughout Canada. Prosperous ones have 
been maintained for many 
years at Hamilton, Kings 
ton and other Canadian 
ports on Lake Ontario, and 
there are others in the 
smaller Canadian ports of 
the Great Lakes. The Lake 
yacht Lake On- 
tion, which includes all the 
Yacht 
tario, has been in existence 


clubs on 
Racing Associa- 
for about 


For many years this asso- 
ciation had annual circuit 


twenty years. 


races, taking in all the 
ports on the lake where 
there were yacht clubs. 


Large fleets of racing craft, 
accompanied by numerous 
steam and sailing pleasure 
yachts, cruised around the 
lake on these occasions, and 
the racing was always in 
teresting. This plan has 
not been regularly followed 
in recent years, and inter 


club racing has, accord- 
ingly, fallen off, though 


the individual clubs keep 
up the contests, which have 
come to be scheduled as fix- 
tures, and special races are 
often sandwiched in, so 
that there is probably more 
real racing than there ever 
was before. During the 
past few years the racing 
has been largely monopolized by yachts built especially 
for it, so that many of the owners of comfortable cruising 
craft have lost interest in it and seldom enter their boats. 
In fact, it may be said that the advent of the fin-keel racing ma 
chine practically ended the career of the all-around pleasure yacht 
as a racer, though this is not so true in the larger classes as in 
the smaller. In some respects this has been hurtful to the in- 
terests of yachting on the lakes, but it has brought about a reac- 
tion that has resulted in the adoption of new rules under which 
the racing machine will soon cease to exist. 

All sensible yachtsmen of the Great Lakes are glad to see the 
change. A seaworthy craft is wanted for lake navigation. The 
inland seas are apt to be turbulent, and it is no child’s play to sail 
them. The harbors of refuge are far apart, and the yacht that is 
caught out in a blow often meets with rough treatment before she 
can be brought to shelter. Hence all yachtsmen who sail the lakes 
realize that the doom of the racing machine has been sounded. 








TOO FAST FOR THE CAMERA-—BRUISER 


DASHING PAST ROYAL 


POINCIANA. 


The Lake Worth Motor Boat Races 


A BRILLIANT MID-WINTER SPORTING EVENT 
TO GAUGE THE IMPORTANCE OF THE VARIOUS RACES IN REGARD 


FOR A NAUTICAL MILE 
By OWEN ROBERTS 


Photographs by Edwin Levick 


N exact, final estimate of the importance of the motor boat 


is quite impossible at the present time 
regatta on Lake Worth, not alone from the viewpoint of too bewildering. 


its probable influence upon the designing and construc 
tion of boats and improvements in propulsive power, but upon 
its effects, good or bad, upon motor boat racing as a popular sport, 





ON THE QUAY—BOW OF UNCLE SAM APPEARING AT RIGHT OF PICTURE. 
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IN A SUMMER LAND OF MIRTH AND BEAUTY 
TO THEIR INFLUENCE 
AND BOAT DESIGNING—DIXIE, HOWEVER, THE QUEEN OF THE CARNIVAL 


SHE LOWERED 
IN COMPETITION AND PERFORMED CONSISTENTLY 


United States has there been such a notable and illustrative gath 
ering of power craft as were present, either as participants or at 


-IMPOSSIBLE AS YET 
UPON BOAT BUILDING 
rHE WORLD'S RECORD 
THROUGHOUT—THRILLING SCENES 


Impressions are too fresh, 
One can but say that seldom, if ever, in the 


tendants, upon the events of the past three days, and allow that 


MEASURING BLANCHE IU, 





BABY BULLET. 


A LONG, LOW, RAKISH CRAFT—-GRAY WOLF. 


A QUESTION OF RIGHT OF WAY-——MERA. 


HOT STUFF DOING HER 18 MILES AN HOUR, 
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DIXTE—SHE BROKI 
statement to suffice, at least for the immediate present. 

have been drawn therefrom, without doubt, 
morals pointed. When we have sat quietly and balanced the races 
of Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, comparing the 
various results with deductions taken from contests of past sea- 
sons, data of absorbing interest and of no little importance will be 
at hand. The distracting brilliancy of the setting for the regatta 
alone would militate against a satisfactory, not to say adequate, 
analysis, at the present writing, and it remains, therefore, after 
brief consideration of the extraordinary performance of Commo- 
Schroeder’s 80-footer Dixie, easily the queen of the 


Lessons and 


dore E. J. 
“carnival,” to record, 
four days on what has justly been called the American Riviera. 

If the regatta needed justification.in the world of science, as 
well as sport, surely Dixie furnished full meed, for naturally an 


without critical comment, the events of the 





SIMPLEX AND ERRAND BOY. 
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WORLD'S RECORD FOR MILE IN 


COMPETITION, FLYING START 


event in which a world’s speed record is broken warrants more 
than passing imterest—warrants, it may well be, a paragraph or 


two in the pages of history. In reducing the record for the mo 


tor-boat mile flying start in competition from 2 minutes and 22 
seconds to 2 minutes 21.32 seconds, the slim, powerful racer ob 


In achieving this: result Dixie 


he tick 


tained the highest possible honors. 
made six time-trials, three with the tide and three against t 
Her best time with tide was 2 minutes 19 seconds for the nautical 


mile, which, as distance is measured on land, is a mile and one 


sixth. Against the tide her best time was 2 minutes 21 1-5 sec 
onds; the corrected time for all trials was figured by the official 
timers, Mr. Charles H. Hyde, Lieut. Hugh L. Willoughby and 
Mr. Leland Sterry, secretary of the Palm Beach Motor Boat As 
sociation, as 2 minutes 21.32 seconds Through this record 


Thomas HH 


Dewar shield and the plaudits of the hundreds of spectators lining 


breaking performance the Schroeder boat won the 


the course 
In each trial Dixie performed smoothly and consistently, 


so evenly matched was her work in each burst of speed that the 


stop-watches of the timers alone were able to distinguish varia 
tions. Fresh honors await this boat in future regattas of the 
vear, it is. predicted, and she will enter all events at odds on 


favorite. 
Following is the list of boats entered, with the official pro 
gramme of the various events: 


LIST OF BOATS, LENGTH AND HORSE-POWER 
OWNE! Name Length H.P Club 

Louis 8. Clarke Winifred Il 24 foot if Biseane Yacht Club 
R. F. Yates Wasp 18 Buffalo Yacht Club 
J. P. De Berry Meteor 10 Lake Worth Yacht Club 
C, Van Horn Van Horn 0 foot 15 
Huch L. Willoughby, Jr Grey Wolf 18 foot 0 Rristo!. R. I 
Hugh L. Willoughby Possum 24 foot 8 Philadelphia 
J. K. Clark Brusier 19 foot 0 Philadelphia 
G. J. Paddison Baby Bullet 10 foot 12 
W. |. Huffstetier Mera 10 foot 20 W. Palm Beach Y. ¢ 
Geo. D. Dewey Spray 18 foot 0 Halifax ‘ 
M. M. Austin Show-me 25 foot ' Halifax Y. ¢ 
G. 8. Andrews Errand Boy 8 foot i Lake Worth Yacht Club 
W._B. Covar Planet 25 foot ; Lake Worth Yacht Clut 
8. P. Merrill Goinsome 26 foot 16 Lake Worth Yacht Club 
T. G. Ronald Ram 10 foot 10 Halifax Yacht Club 
J. W. Taylor Fire-fly 22 foot 1 Halifax Yacht Club 
J. Middieby Kathrine hi foot 40 Halifax Yacht Club 
Warren C. Sneden Lamb 83 foot 18 Halifax Yacht Club 

F. Davis Stiletto 26 foot 12 Biscane Yacht Club 
E. J. Schroeder Dixie 40 foot 133 Motor Boat C. of Am 
Smith & Mabliey Simplex 12 foot ; Motor Boat C. of Am 
F. D. Craig Secret 17 foot 0 Bay City Yacht Club 
Cc. J. Swain Swallow 1) foot 0 Riverton Yacht Club 
Smith & Mabley Simplex 12 foot 10 Motor Roat C. of Am 

CLASSIFICATION AND PROGRAM MI 


Class A, 
Class | 

Class C, 
Class X, 
Class 
Class Z, 


Class A, 
Class B, 


rating 80 feet and below, A. P. B 

rating 8o feet and above, A. P. B 

all boats, A. P. B. A. rating rule 

35 feet and under, L. W. L 

35 feet and above, L. W. L. 

all lengths, L. W. L. 

SCHEDULE. 

rUESDAY, JANUARY 

five miles, 11 A. M. 

ten miles, 11.30 A. M. 
(Continued on page 184.) 


29, 1907 


A. 


rating rul 
\. rating rule. 
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CLASS Q BOATS COMING UP TO THE LINE IN THE MOUTH OF GRAVESEND BAY—NARROWS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


THE LITTLE BIGHT WHICH RUNS BETWEEN CONEY ISLAND AND THE BROOKLYN SHORES 
IN LARGE MEASURE MAINTAINS THE YACHTING TRADITIONS OF NEW YORK HARBOR 

HERE YEARS AGO WERE SAILED THE IMPORTANT RACES WITH ENTRY LISTS OF THE 
LARGEST AND MOST COSTLY FLYERS—BUT THE GROWTH OF COMMERCE DROVE THEM ALL 
AWAY—THE GRAVESEND BAY YACHT RACING ASSOCIATION AND CLUBS THAT COMPOSE IT— 
SMALL BOAT REGATTAS HERE ARE OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE—DORY AND CANOE RACING 





Photographs by F. 


HERE is excellent small boat racing on New York’s lower 
harbor in a bight known as Gravesend Bay. Here are 
located five well-known clubs, and these, together with 

the Crescent Athletic Club, the summer home of which is situ- 
ated on the eastern side of the Narrovvs, furnish a season of rac- 
ing which is worth consideration. The five Gravesend clubs, the 
Atlantic Yacht Club, Brooklyn Yacht Club, Bensonhurst Yacht 
Club, the Marine and Field Club and the New York Canoe Club, 
comprise the Yacht Racing Association of Gravesend Bay, the 
regattas of which are always reckoned of highest interest. They 
are, in fact, the most important races that are sailed on waters 
within the limits of New York City. 

Five or six years ago yachting on the harbor was in a 
bad way. Each club had its own rules, its own races, and its 
own system of measurement. The Atlantic Yacht Club followed 
very much the lead of the New York Yacht Club. It gave one 
open regatta each June, it held a cruise, a special regatta was 
given in the fall, and on a few Saturday afternoons there were 
races for small boats. The Brooklyn Yachting Club held one 
regatta each season. The Marine and Field Club kept very much 
to itself, the Bensonhurst Club did not exist, while the Canoe 
Club was always busy with its special craft. 

Then a few men who had the interest of the sport at heart 
tried to rectify existing conditions. They realized that Gravesend 
Bay was a good piece of water on which to race small boats, and 
that if the clubs would unite the sport might be revived, and, in 
time, grow to be as brilliant as it was when Dauntless and Coronet 
started from the harbor to race across the ocean, and when Sham- 
rock, Titania and Katrina sailed many a well-contested race. 


A. Walter 


It meant work to do this, and it meant that matters would 
have to be handled with tact, each club being possessed of the idea 
that its conceptions of the sport were the only correct ones. Meet- 
ings were held, matters talked over and an association formed 
which, like others of its kind, was simply an advisory one. It was 
organized so that the clubs could arrange a schedule of races with 
out conflicting and so find out some Way of drafting uniform 
rules. That little body has grown, and now, although there ar: 
only five clubs in the Gravesend Bay Association, it is one of the 
strongest yachting organizations in the country. The racing there 
in the last few years has been of the best, and it is growing more 
and more each year. 

The days of big yacht racing on the Lower Bay are over, but 
there is no reason why small boat racing should not grow in popu- 
lar favor, and when the boatman*has outgrown the small boat, 
as sometimes happens, he can enter a larger class and sail on other 
waters. The best sailors in the world are those who have gradu 
ated from the small boat classes, and, with this in mind, there is 
no reason why the Gravesend Bay yachting should not be really 
a school for amateurs. 

Last year there were two popular classes, popular in that they 
furnished good sport—the 22 and 27-foot classes. The 22-foot 
class, or Class Q, as it is known, has been popular for three or four 
years. The Q boat, under the old rule, was not costly, was good 
for afternoon sailing, and, if the owner cared to fit out, was com- 
fortable as a small cruiser. Under the new rule the boats are 
somewhat larger than they were, and consequently the cost has 
increased until now it means an outlay of about $3,000 to build 
and equip a Class Q boat. For many this is not an extravagant 
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TRIM MARINE AN) FIELD CLUB I0-FOOTER. 








BENSONHURST YACHT CLUBS COVERED DORY 


BOSTON’S 22-FOOTER ORESTES, WHICH DEFEATED SOYA 


outlay, but the expense arises in keeping the boat in racing trim. 
In this class are Commodore William H. Childs’ Joy, Mr. W. A. 
Barstow’s Soya, Mr. Hendon Chubb’s Spider, Mr. Max Grun 
der’s Mary, Mr. George H. Church’s Saetta, Commodore D. D 
\llerton’s Miss Judy, Mr. F. J. Havens’ Ojigwan, and Mr. R 
S. Childs’ More Trouble. These fine as 
be found anywhere, and their races have been hot from the 
Start. 

The class last year was injured in a way, because many of 
the owners were men who were well supplied with worldly goods, 
and they were willing to spend money without limit in order to 
keep their boats in fine trim and so capture cups. 
really mug hunters, but they were overanxious to win, and the 
result was that those who could 
not afford to go to big expense 
in keeping their boats in shape 
were beaten, and retired 
from the sport before the sum- 
mer ended. One yacht had five 
suits of sails last season. All the 
racers were hauled out as 
often as possible to be cleaned, 
and each one had the best profes- 
sional on board that its owner 
could secure. Now if yachting 
is to be a success, and that suc- 
cess is to last, some action should 
be taken to the end that men who 
are over-abundantly supplied 
with money should not be 
allowed to spend more than a 
certain amount on the upkeep 
of their racing yachts. These 
owners all admit that they have 
been at fault, and they are will- 
ing to agree to anything that will 
make the racing good and allow 


boats are as can 


They were not 


some 


best 





two suits of sails each season, and 
Such 


a rule would be good in small classes, but for men who race large 


thing to limit a yacht to, say, 
not be hauled out to clean more often than once a month 


yachts and have a great deal of money to spend there may be some 
objection to it. 

The same trouble appeared in the 27 
three boats in that class practically of one design 
Mr. F. J. Havens’ Jigstep, Mr. J. B. O’Donohue’s 
Mr. E. F. Luckenback’s Sue Mr. Henry J 
all, and they differed little in model 
out the season, and Jigstep captured the most prizes 


Phe re were 


foot class 
Chese were 
Crescent, and 
Gielow evolved them 
The boats raced through 
Small boat 
mducted, was furthered by the Ben 


racing, as it really should be c 


sonhurst Yacht Club with a class of so-called, 


which were built at a cost of $150 


one-design dories, 
each. These were rattling good 
boats, and furnished some good 
sport for their owners, as well as 
experience in sailing and hand- 
ling small craft. Since the close 
of the season the owners of these 
dories have framed certain rules 
Not a few 
built for next 


to govern the class 
craft are to be 
summer’s racing 

The Brooklyn Yacht Club is 
the oldest of the Gravesend Bay 
clubs. It was organized in 1857, 
and for some years was second in 
power and popularity to the New 
York Yacht Club. Many yachts 
famous in their day were owned 
by members of the Brooklyn or- 
ganization, and its regattas were 
always well patronized. Since 
those days it has been unfor- 
tunate at different times through 


factional differences which re- 


everyone a chance. It might be sulted in splits. In 1866 some 
advisable if the clubs or asso- members resigned and formed 
ciations could not do some- THE CHILDS TROPHY. the Atlantic Yacht Club, and 
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again, in 1903, other disaffected yachtsmen organized the Benson- 
hurst Yacht Club, but in spite of these troubles the Brooklyn Club 





NEW MOON—ONE OF THE CRESCENT YACHT CLUB DORIES. 


B. O' DONOHUE’S 27-FOOT SLOOP CRESCENT—ONE OF 
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A ONE-DESIGN TRIO 


still exists and is now in a more prosperous condition than ever. 
The Commodore, Mr. Bird S. Coler, while not a sailor in the ac- 
cepted definition of the word, has done much for the club, in which 
he takes a great interest, and Col. David E. Austen, who last year 
was vice-commodore, is another member who has helped. 

The house is on the waterfront at Bath The hous« 
was formerly one of the many private residences that used 
to mark that part of the harbor, and it stands on large grounds 
An annex has been built for the better accommodation of the mem 
bers, and there is a garage for those who are interested in auto- 


Beach. 


mobiles. 
there is a good-sized fleet in the club. 


The anchorage is a good one for small boats, of which 


About three years ago the club took an interest in small boat 
racing of the cruiser type, and arranged a race for boats under 
40 feet in length from Gravesend Bay to Marblehead. The race 
to Bermuda last year, for which Sir Thomas Lipton offered a cup, 
was promoted by the Brooklyn Club, and this year’s contest, for 
which Commodore Frank Maier has offered a cup, will be man 
aged by the club. 

Small boat racing over ocean courses is fascinating. There 
is something in navigating a yacht out of sight of land, sailing 
her day and night, that savors of the daring, and there are many 
owners of small craft who are willing to venture with their boats, 
not for the prizes that they may win, but for the excitement 
thereof, the risk they run and the glory that comes to them 
through having successfully navigated a boat through calms and 
storms, with nothing to guide them but the sun and the stars 
The way that the amateurs have sailed in these races—for they 
are all amateurs, even to the cooks—has done much for the glori- 
ous sport of yachting. 

The committees in charge of the contests have framed rules 














NEW YORK CANOE CLUBS FLEET IN 


that bar any yacht of freakish design, and none but good, whole 
some cruising yachts, well able to battle with the seas, well-fitted 
and well-provisioned, are allowed to start, and, not relying on rules 
alone, each starter has to be inspected by the committee before 
These 
races not only develop boats of good type and sound construction, 


being allowed to undertake the long, perilous journey. 


but they make good sailors of men who otherwise would learn 
little of the whims and moods of the sea. 
will allow large boats to compete. The fleet will two 
classes, 50 to go feet and under 50 feet. They will start a few 
days before the power boats are to start, and it is hoped that the 
two fleets will reach Hamilton about the same time. 

The Atlantic Yacht Club was organized in 1866. 
may be laid the revival in ocean racing. 


This year’s contest 
race in 


To its credit 
One of its fleets on an 
. T. Adams, had reached Sheltet 
Island, and it was suggested that it would be an interesting thing 


nual cruise, under Commodore IF 


to race back to Sea Gate, going outside Long Island. Commodore 
\dams, Fleet Captain Watson, Mr. Barstow S. Weeks and others 





GRAVESEND BAY- 


A CLUB OF EXPERT PADDLE WIELDERS 


offered handsome 


Six yachts started, four schooners and two sloop 


cups as prizes, and the race was arranged 


and the con 


test between the schooners was a remarkable on \fter this 
event ocean contests became very popular. When Mr. Robert 
E. Tod was the commodore of the club he realized that small boat 


racing was all that could be expected of yachtsmen down the bay, 
and the Atlantic Club 


the small yacht than ever before, and having become interested in 


devoted more time and more money to 
ocean racing he offered prizes and arranged several contests from 
Newport to this port, to Cape May and back, and to Nantucket 
Shoals Lightship and back, that 

Tod and the Atlant 
the ocean race which the Atlantic won 


were most interesting. It wa 


Commodore Yacht Club that originated 


Since Commodore Tod has retired the Atlantic Club has paid 


considerable attention to small boat racing, and is now one of 


the progressive members of the Gravesend Bay Association. There 
may have been a disposition at times to monopolize things, and 


its members have also acted as if, being the largest club on the 








OJIGWAN, 22-FOOT SLOOP, LEADING THE WAY TOWARDS BATH BEACH, 
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Lower Bay, they had a right to dictate to the smaller clubs; but 
that disposition has now disappeared, and the Atlantic Club works 
heartily with its sister organizations. 

The Marine and Field Club was organized in 1885, and, as 
its name signifies, pays attention to land and water sports. When 
the big yachts used to race in New York Bay the Marine 
and Field Club held regattas, and then when they disappeared the 
club went in for small boat racing. The members had a class of 
one-design 16-footers built that have been raced consistently for 
many seasons and have furnished great excitement. The club 
house is an attractive one, and is beautifully situated at Bath 
Beach. Near by are extensive golf links and well-equipped shoot- 
ing grounds. 

The Bensonhurst Yacht Club was organized in 1903, and for 
two seasons Commodore W. H. Childs, owner of More Trouble 
and Joy, has been senior flag officer. The members have a house 
on a long pier near Ulmer Park, and all are active small boat 
sailors. The club has a membership of about 125, and since its 
organization it has taken a very active interest in the sport down 
the bay. Commodore Childs gave a trophy, called the Childs’ 
trophy, which is a challenge affair, and has been raced for sev- 
eral times. It is now held by the Bensonhurst Club. This trophy 
is a handsome piece of silver shaped like a ship’s wheel, and each 
winning yacht gets a small copy of the original. The Benson- 
hurst Yacht Club since it entered the sport has made itself felt. 
Its members are enthusiastic, and enter their boats in events 
whether they expect to win or not. 

The New York Canoe Club, with its headquarters not far 
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A TRIO OF CLASS P SLOOPS AT CLOSE QUARTERS—A SITUATION DEMANDING SKILL, A COOL HEAD AND A CLEAR EYE. 
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from the Brooklyn Yacht Club, and near Ulmer Park, is an- 
other progressive organization. Not so much so that it aspires 
to have a handsome house and fine club grounds, but ambitious 
because its members are all sailors and ali are keen for yachting 
and canoeing. This club is different from the others in the as- 
sociation. Its members began with canoeing and have grown into 
larger boats. In days gone by the club stood at the head of the 
canoe organizations, and it would stand there yet if yachting had 
not attracted the attention of many of the members. There are 
only 125 members in this club, but there is not an organization 
on the Lower Bay in which there is a better club spirit. The 
club has two houses and a large boat house. One house is fitted 
up as sleeping quarters for the members, and in the other there 
is a large, comfortable parlor where the latest literature is to be 
found, and where the members also play pool and billiards. There 
is also a large dining-room. Each night the members meet at an 
informal mess dinner, and these affairs are most enjoyable. 

Commodore David Allerton was flag officer last year. He 
owned and raced Miss Judy. This year he has retired in favor 
of Commodore B. V. R. Speidel, an able sailor. To tell who are 
experts at the sport in this club would be simply to print a list of 
the members. 

The last club to enter the yachting lists down the bay is the 
Crescent Athletic Club. This organization is a large and wealthy 
one. It has a handsome house and fine grounds at Bay Ridge, 
where all known sports are indulged in by the members. It has 
a town house in Brooklyn, which was opened in December, which 
is the finest and best equipped home of its kind in the country. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL HOUSE OF THE ATLANTIC YACHT CLUB. 


Its members are all sportsmen in the strictest sense of the word, 
and the club stands for all that is pure in sport. It has distin- 
guished itself in other fields of sport, and last year started a yacht- 


ing depart- ment and started off well. Ninety-seven 
yachts were at once enrolled in the club fleet, and among 
those who are members are Mr. Harry L. Maxwell, owner 


of Yankee; Messrs. Wilmer and Addison G. Hanan, 
owners of Aspirant and Nautilus; Mr. J. B. O’Dono- 
hue, owner of 


Crescent; Mr. W. 
H. Childs, owner 
of Joy; Mr. R. S 
Childs, 
More Trouble 


owner of 


Mr. S. E. Vernon, 
owner of Vivian 
i: ee Be. 


Luckenback, owner 
of Sue, and many 
others. It started 
with a_ fleet of 
dories, which 
raced many times 
during the 
off the 
house, gave an open regatta which was the largest regatta sailed on 
the Lower Bay, and sailed a match race with the American Yacht 
Club on the Sound—quite a good showing for a club new at 
yachting, but when the Crescent Club undertakes to do anything 
it does it well. 

Now Sir Thomas Lipton has offered a cup for small yacht 
This cup will do much 
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season 


Bay Ridge 


racing and given it to the Crescent Club. 
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ON TERRACE GREEN SITS THE MARINE AND FIELD CLUB. 





BENSONHURST YACHT 


to improve the sport on the Lower Bay, as the conditions that have 
been framed to govern the racing are such that men of moderate 
as the man of wealth 


means have as good a chance of success 


The cup is for boats of the 15-foot rating class. There are ré 
strictions which compel a yachtsman to build a staunch boat, and 
one that will make a little cruiser, as they must have cabins with 
fair headroom. Double planking and hollow 
allowed. \ limit of two suits of sails is placed, and boats can 
only haul out once 
a month to 


They must be 


spars are not 


clean 
sailed exclusively 
by amateurs. Each 
club in the associa 
tion and the Cres- 
cent Club will have 
for this 
trophy, and _ the 
winner will be de 
cided on the point 
system. <A_ boat 
must start in 66 
per cent. of the 


races 





races to qualify, HOME OF THE NEW YORK CANOE CLUB 
and the cup is won 
outright by the yacht that makes the best record. 

The conditions have met with general favor, and several yachts 
will be built. They each. The 
Créscent Club also has a cup offered by Mr. F. M. Wilson for 
such class as the committee may designate, and another cup, 


offered by Mr. M. Knox Hacket, for which the dories will race off 


cost, complete, about $1,000 


Bay Ridge. 
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EMBOWERED IN TREES IS THE BAYSIDE HOME OF THE CRESCENT ATHLETIC CLUB 











THE FLEETWING—ONCE A GILDED RACER, THE FAMOUS CRAFT IS NOW A MISSION HULK. 


Episodes in the Lives of Distinguished Yachts 


MANY ARE THE TALES THAT WERE TOLD OF THE GREAT CRAFT OF A GLORIOUS DAY 
LONG GONE—SOME OF THEM REMAIN FRESH IN THE MEMORY OF VETERAN YACHTS- 
MEN—OTHERS HAVE BEEN BURIED DEEP IN THE GRAVE OF FORGETFULNESS—THE 
BRIEF YARNS BELOW MAY RECALL INCIDENTS THAT ONCE HELD THE PUBLIC 
MIND, BUT NOW HAVE BEEN FORGOTTEN—THE TRAGEDY OF THE MOHAWK-— 
THE RACE OF DAUNTLESS AGAINST ODDS, WITH BRAVE SAMUELS AT THE HELM 


By HENRY IRVING DODGE 
Photographs loaned by Manning’s Yacht Agency 


mischief that lurked in the boat. 


She weathered many squalls 





RS. WILLIAM T. GARNER, wife of the Vice-Commo- 

M dore of the New York Yacht Club, broke a bottle of 

champagne against the bows of the leviathan and cried, 

“T christen thee Mohawk,” then, turning to her husband, said in 

an undertone, “They say this vessel will capsize. I believe it. I 

believe that she will bring death into our family—I wish you had 
never built her.” 

For a long time the Commodore’s wife had feared disaster 
in her husband’s passion for yachting, and had pleaded with 
him to forego it. He did so for a time. But he was am- 
bitious to create a new era in the sport. The Mohawk was the 
result. Instead of a keel she had a great centerboard, like the fin 
of a giant fish. This was the Commodore's idea. Nautical critics 
shook their heads and prophesied that the first heavy squall would 
knock her over. But these cynics reckoned without the spirit of 


before her time came. But the forebodings had reached the ears 
of Mrs. Garner. 

At any rate, it was an unhappy christening, although curious 
tales are told of the ceremonies that marked it. Wall Street sent its 
contingent to the launching. The dry goods trade went to a man. 
The Bar and the Stage were there. One or two bishops moved 
in the throng. All—all came to drink Commodore Garner’s wine 
and eat his bread, to revel in his hospitality, and, incidentally, wit- 
ness the launching of the boat. She was the greatest pleasure 
craft afloat. A hundred and forty feet she measured from knight 
head to taffrail, and the same distance from waterline to main 
truck. From main boom end to jibboom point was 235 feet. Her 
beam was 30 feet, and she drew 6 feet of water—not much to 
hold her up against her 32,000 square feet of canvas that rolled up 
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into the very heavens. Small wonder the critics scoffed. True, 
a squall did knock her over at last, but not for the reason that any 
of these wiseacres had ever dreamed of. Of that, however, later 
on. Meantime, the yacht did much to justify her owner’s faith in 
her, or, at least, his faith in his own theory. Her great center- 
board held her up on the wind as well as a keel would have done, 
and, sailing wing and wing, she slipped over the water while the 
keel boats were plowing through it. 

In the Cape May regatta she gave a good account of herself 
in spite of the bungling set of her sails 
old naval officer to as- 
sert that the man who 
did it should be keel- 
hauled. Even thus she 
did good work, making 
the line sixth against 
the wind. Then swing- 
ing around the buoy 
with a swish of her 
skirts, she spread her 
great arms, wing and 
wing, and skimmed the 
water like a bird, leav- 
ing all but the Made- 
line astern. For a year 
her conduct was above 
reproach. She weath- 
ered storms and bore 
herself in a manner to 
justify the pride of her 
owner and exact some 
measure of commenda- 
tion from her 
tractors. 

A year and a month 
passed. The Mohawk 
was lying off Stapleton 
hot afternoon in 

That was thirty 
The CGom- 
modore was to take a 
spin down the bay with 
some friends. The 
captain had _ received 
orders to have sail up 
at three o'clock sharp 
that they might start 
immediately the party 
arrived from town. 
The Commodore's wife 
was there with two 
other ladies, also Mr. 
Gardiner Howland, 
since manager of the 
New York Herald, and Mr. Schuyler Crosby, at one time Governor 
of Montana. The party were in the cabin—possibly for luncheon. 
At any rate, a black squall, full of malignity, shot across New 
Jersey like a bullet, came down over the Staten Island hills, and 
smote the upper sails of the Mohawk. It took her unprepared. 
Her centerboard was down, and the flood tide, pushing against 
this great “under-water sail,” forced her upstream, while the black 
squall drove her down. She tried to luff, but her jibs wouldn't 
let her. And then in sheer desperation she bounded ahead and 
her anchor tripped her and jerked her nose down into the water. 
She was tied down. The squall had her absolutely at its mercy, 
and it pushed her over. The crew, demoralized by the strange 
circumstance of the sails bulging and straining aloft while no air 
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stirred on deck, did not obey the captain’s hurried orders to let 
go the fore and jib sheets. He himself rushed to the main sheet 
and stripped it from the cleat, but it jammed in the block. How 
could a boat drawing 6 feet of water hold up 32,000 feet of can- 
vas and with such a conspiracy of circumstances te destroy her? 
Commodore Garner was in the companionway when the boat 
careened. “Get your people out from below,” the skipper shoute«| 
to him 
“TI don’t believe there’s any danger,” the Commodore answered 
“Get them out, I say,” roared Rowland. “She's going over.” 
At this Garner 
sprang below. In the 
cabin all 
The furniture 
had broken and 
was tumbling pell mell 
to leeward 


was confu 
sion. 


loose 


Garner 
seized his wife by the 
waist and made for the 
companionway, but a 
slid. from the 
windward side and 
pinned her fast to the 
wall. Desperately he 
tore her But 
now a bulk of pig-lead 
ballast broke through 
the floor and 
Mrs. Garner to the 
floor. So far the man’s 
struggle to the 
woman was witnessed 
by others who were 
madly endeavoring 
to escape. One gentle- 
man in the cabin made 
heroic efforts to 


sofa 


k Ose, 


crushed 


Save 


save 
Miss Hunter, but the 
inrush of water 
through the compan- 


ionway tore her from 
his grip and dashed her 
to the other end of the 
saloon. Others suc- 
ceeded in breaking the 
skylight and forcing 
Miss May through it 
into the open water. 
Then they followed 
her. 

Within a few min- 
utes the sun blazed 
upon the disaster, the 
scene swarmed 
boats from the shore and from neighboring yachts. 


RACE. 
with 
And then 
tugs came, the hulk was towed to the Jersey flats, and night fell. 
Much talk followed the tragedy. The 
forecast it adroitly bragged of their skill. Nothing could have 
held her up, they claimed. They forgot the storms she had 
weathered in the Atlantic, nor yet reckoned with the spirit of 
mischief that had lurked in the boat. One thing is certain, Com- 
modore Garner could have escaped had he been so minded, al- 
though his wife had clutched his hand so desperately that the ring 
had been torn from his finger. A great Swede had thrust his 
hand down through the skylight and caught the Commodore by 
the arm, but he had given it to his wife, and was too true a gen- 
tleman to allow her to go down to the door of death unattended. 


wiseacres who had 
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THE AMERICA. 

The history of America, if the whole were known, might be 
fraught with even more tragedy than that of Mohawk. Here the 
comparison ceases—the latter, a freak, her glory perishing miser- 
ably a year after her birth, while America, the most historic of all 
pleasure craft, signalized in her beautiful lines the beginning of the 
revolution of shipbuilding. The London Spectator editorially 
stated that the two great modern discoveries or advances in ship- 
building were those of John Ericsson, who founded a system of 
naval architecture by putting a fort on a raft, and George Steers, 
who revolutionized the art in respect of the form of vessels, and 
that of the two they thought Steers the greater genius. 

Mr. Steers was only thirty-one when he designed America. 
He and his brother, James R., built her in the yard of Mr. 
William H. Brown, at the foot of East Twelfth street. Commo- 
dore Stevens, of the New York Yacht Club, the managing mem- 
ber of a syndicate of five, agreed to pay Mr. Steers $30,000 for 
the job, provided the boat were delivered to them within a cer- 
tain period and could beat any American yacht afloat. The 
builder was a month late in turning her over to the syndicate, and 
Mr. Stevens refused to take her. Furthermore, the syndicate 
matched her against the sloop Maria, that was both a monster and 
a monstrosity—a boat with an enormous sail and a mainboom a 
hundred feet long. This was obviously unfair, since the sloop’s 
sail, being in one piece, had greater driving power than the divided 
canvas of the schooner. Also it enabled her to point higher. In 
light winds she beat America. However, Commodore Stevens 
finally paid Mr. Steers $20,000 and got the boat. 

During the cup races the America was commanded by “Dick” 
Brown, a Sandy Hook pilot, the best boat sailer of his day. Mr. 
Brown had been captain and chief owner of Mary Taylor, the 
fastest pilot boat out of New York. The Taylor was built by Mr. 
George Steers and named after an actress. The Steers brothers 
went to England with America, and were on board during the 
match races that preceded the cup event. In these affairs she 
acquitted herself so handsomely that her fame went abroad and 
many of the British nobility visited her. One day the Marquis 
of Anglesea, a Waterloo veteran, stumped aboard on one leg and 
demanded to see the builder of the boat. The officer of the deck 
offered to call Mr. Stevens. 

“Who’s Mr. Stevens ?” demanded the Marquis. 

“He’s the owner.” 

“Did he invent her?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, d it,” roared the old war dog, ‘I don’t care any- 
thing about the owner. I want to see the man who had brains 
enough to design her.” 

Now it happened that the Marquis had on white duck trousers, 
and when Mr. Steers, a mere boy, apparently, was presented to 
him, his astonishment was so great that he plumped down upon 
the cabin roof, which had been freshly painted green. Mr. Steers 
expressed his regrets at the accident. 

“Oh, hang the trousers,” roared the Marquis, 
seen the genius who invented this craft.” 

The distinction that was thrust upon Mr. Steers, it is said, 
annoyed Commodore Stevens, and he treated the brothers with 
such discourtesy that they quit the boat before the cup event and 
returned to America in the Baltic. 

After the race America was sold to Lord de Blaquiere for 
$25,000. His lordship passed her along to one Pritchard, a ship- 
builder, who in the course of time re-constructed her, pre- 
serving her lines. Then followed a period of her career which is 
wrapped in obscurity, and obscurity is a rich breeding ground for 
legend. It is alleged that her great speed commended her to the 
slave trade, and that her English owners ran cargoes of Ethiopians 
from Africa to Cuba in her. Whether this infamy really 
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descended upon her has not been established. It is known, how- 
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ever, that the Englishmen made a blockade runner of America, 
and on one occasion, being hard pressed by a gunboat, ran her 
into the St. Johns river, Florida, and scuttled her. The govern- 


ment raised the yacht, plugged the holes, and used her as a 
despatch boat, and in 1870 entered her in the race against the 





THE DAUNTLESS, UNDER CAPT. SAMUELS, RACED ACROSS THE OCEAN WITH 
HULL LIKE A SIEVE. 


British yacht Cambria. Mr. Henry Steers, the son of the de- 
signer, was invited to prepate America for the regatta, but, it is 
said, was so hampered by jealous government officers that he 
gave up the’job. The government men themselves then under- 
took to refit her, but made so bungling a job of it that experts 
claimed they compassed her defeat in the race. At any rate, she 
came in fourth: Magic first, Dauntless second, Idler third, and 
Cambria fifth. 

The manner in which General Butler acquired America is 
amusing. The government required a larger boat and talked of 
selling her. The General, who was then a Congressman, cast 
covetous eyes upon her, and went about possessing her in a charac- 
teristically Butlerian way. When it was known that she was to 
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be auctioned off he gave it out, so goes the story, that since 
America had not been put through the prize court, the govern 
ment could not give a clear title to her, and that the same still lay 
with her original owner. The boat was put up at auction as ad 
vertised, but would-be buyers had been effectually frightened by 
Butler’s adroit suggestion, and she was knocked down to him 
for $5,000. It is not on record that the question of title ever 
troubled General Butler or his heirs. 

The General left America to his son Paul, the great canoeist, 
who performed the wonderful feat of capsizing a 16-foot canoe 
of the self-bailing, cockpit type, turning her so that the sail, fully 
spread, executed a circle—under and over—and this he did much 
as a man would walk a barrel, and without wetting more than 
his feet. In the course of time Mr. Paul Butler turned America 
over to Mr. Butler Ames, who now has her. 

But glorious as was her history, America exhaled an at 
mosphere of tragedy. _Within a few years of her launching her 
brilliant creator met a violent death. Mr. Steers, while fearless 
on the water, was peculiarly afraid of horses. One day he was 
driving on Long Island. His team became unmanageable and 
ran away. Mr. Steers jumped out, struck on his head, and was 
killed. A mile further on the horses stopped of their own accord 

Even if the story of her disgrace be true, America was not the 
only yacht to suffer such degradation. It is said that the old 
schooner, Wanderer, under English owners, ran many a cargo 
of negroes from Africa to Cuba. 

The business of blockade running, which was engaged in by 
some American yachts, would have been heoric had not the ele- 
ment of treason been involved. It was all very well for foreign 
built boats to try to steal cotton out of our ports, but for craft born 
in such hot-beds of patriotism as New York and Massachusetts 
it was—well, the way of that kind of a transgressor was pointed 
out by the sloop Victoria. “Bully” Robinson rigged her as a 
schooner and put her into this treasonable work. But she was 
captured and confiscated by the government. From that 
on her path lay downward. She engaged in trade, but the curse 
of her wickedness followed like a sea ghost under her keel, and 
she was wrecked while on a voyage to Matamoras. 

Deer, another sloop, rigged as a schooner to run the block- 
ade, was successful for a time, but was eventually lost at sea. 


time 


MELANCHOLY END OF HENRIETTA. 

There’s an analogy between yachts and policemen’s horses in 
that the superannuated or otherwise disabled ones are often put 
to undignified uses. At any rate, they both fetch up in the bone- 
yard. An ignoble death was that of the schooner Henrietta—Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett’s boat that won the ocean race of 1866 
against Fleetwing and Vesta, and a purse of $90,000. In the 
course of time she was sold into trade. The disgrace broke her 
heart, it is said, for she soon became disheveled and careless of her 
appearance, and showed other marks of depression. At any rate, 
she was no longer able to combat the fierce gales of the sea with 
her old spirit. However, the end came quite naturally. 
bound for New York with a cargo of cocoanuts. Five days out, 
a gale struck her and snapped her spars close to her deck. A 
calm followed. She floated about dismantled and desolate, and 
finally dragged her beautiful, but neglected, form upon the coast 
of Honduras. That was away back in 1872. 

Perhaps Fleetwing, one of her distinguished rivals in the great 
race, took warning of the fate of her victor and mended her ways. 
Perhaps she was mindful of the storm that smote her on the voy 
age and carried away her jibboom and washed six of her stout 
crew overboard. Whatever the motive of her conversion, the fact 
of it is stated in the Tribune of June 26, 1905: 

“The mission ship Fleetwing was formally commissioned by 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society yesterday. Fleet- 
wing was formerly owned by Mr. George and Mr. Franklin Os- 
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good, and in 1866 was second in the famous ocean race to The 
Needles, off the Isle of Wight. 
were Henrietta, owned by Mr. James Gordon Bennett, which won, 
covering the distance of 3131 miles in thirteen days, and Vesta, 


The other contestants in the race 


owned by Mr. Pierre Lorillard.” 
Nautical cynics claimed that 
Henrietta if she hadn’t met with an accident, but the $90,900 
went into the coffers of Mr. Bennett, and this, after all, is what 
“talks.” 
Captain Samuels, who commanded Henrietta, was not so for 
Mr. 


when he transferred her to 


Fleetwing would have beaten 


tunate in his second ocean race. It be because Ben 
nett’s luck had left Dauntless Mr. 
“Collie” Colt. But more likely it was because she had grown old. 
The race between Dauntless and Coronet 
unpremeditated. Coronet had scarcely left her cradle when Mr. 
Bush flung his challenge to the four winds. For a 


may 


was, one might say, 


time there 
was no taker. Then the young arms maker determined to knock 
the chip from the Brooklyn man’s shoulder. 

His friends were dumbfounded when, at Colt 
told them that he was going to match his antiquarian against the 


a dinner, Mr. 


young giant of Brooklyn. 

“Why, Dauntless is nothing but mush,” one man exclaimed. 

“Can't help it,” said Mr. Colt, “this man Bush is getting too 
haughty. If Mr. Samuels ‘ll take her over, I'll put her in.” 

Captain Samuels knew Dauntless very well, and didn’t take 
kindly to the enterprise. But as the matter of race, or no race 
rested with him, he consented, and Dauntlss 
Mr. Poillon’s yard, at South Brooklyn, to be made ready for the 
She was found to be literally full of soft spots. Bit after 
bit were taken from her bows and sound planking put in. But 
Mr. Poillon became discouraged, and one day said to Mr. Colt, 
“You see, 
out any more I'll have to rebuild her entirely.” 

However, they did the best they could, and the old craft limped 
down the bay in the wake of her lusty rival. 
little old man wrestling Hercules 
or thereabouts, and that of Coronet in the neighborhood of 360 
a third bigger a seaway 
Dauntless her 
stormy night in mid-March when they passed the Hook. Mr 
Samuels kept all sail on his boat, because he was noted as a sail 
carrier and didn’t want that he was shortening 
Perhaps there was psychology in this. But presently darkness 
enwrapped both boats, and then he took in his upper sails. 
very rough and bleak. 
was no comfort elsewhere, and presently Mr. Samuels went to the 


was hauled out at 


event. 


the further we go aft, the worse she gets. If I tear 


It was pathetic—a 
Dauntless’ tonnage was 240 
which counts for much in However, 


was her name, and dauntless nature. It was a 


oronet to see 


It was 
The guests had gone to bed, because there 
cabin. On the lee side of the main saloon he found 14 inches of 
water. This was serious, but Mr. Samuels was no less intrepid 
than the craft he commanded. From. that pumps 
were worked and men were set to bailing. A wag on board said 
they didn’t sail, they swam over. 
Coronet, with the advantage of youth and size, and having given 
no time allowance to the old boat, beat her only by a day. As a 
matter of fact, the Irish yachtsmen declared that Dauntless should 
have been awarded the victory. 
know how near Dauntless came to going under instead of over 
the water. 

Meteor her name, meteoric her career, might be said of Mr. 
George Lorillard’s boat. She was a veritable triumph of the ship- 
builder’s art: a hundred and thirty feet over all, a twenty-seven 
foot beam, and a capacity of 300 tons. She was built of white 
oak, locust and hackmatack, and carried a g0-foot mainmast and 
a boom 74 feet long. The critics laughed at her, because they 
didn’t understand her, but Mr. Lorillard backed his faith by an 
offer to match her against any yacht afloat for $20,000. 
as speedy as she was beautiful, and proud, withal. 
(Continued on page 180.) 
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The Outlook on Lake Michigan 


CHICAGO SAILORS ARE LOSING NO TIME IN BUYING AND BUILDING NEW YACHTS AGAINST THE 


RACES AND CRUISES OF THE COMING 


SEASON—IMPORTANT PURCHASE OF SWIFT DETROIT 


FLYER BY THE COMMODORE OF THE CLUB OF CHERRY AND BLACK CIRCLES—THE LIPTON CUP 


RACE AND THE EIGHTEEN-FOOT CLASS~ CRUISING 


AKE MICHIGAN at this season of the year is hardly allur- 
ing to yachtsmen. Great ice floes grind hither and thither 
on the pale blue waters, and, some days, standing on the 

bluffs of Milwaukee, or along the Drive in Chicago, one can see 
nothing but a vast expanse of ice, over which one might believe 
the walking good to Michigan, eighty miles across, which, of 


By J]. M. HANDLEY 
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RACE TO MACKINAC THE GREAT EVENT 


troit, where, resting on a bed of well-won laurels, was Spray. 
Commodore Price was of the opinion, shared by all who knew a 
yacht, that if one yacht in the world could keep the Lipton Cup in 
the lockers of his club it was the Michigan flyer. Approaches 
were made to Mr. Schmidt, her owner, than whom there is no bet- 
ter sailor on the lakes, and a handsome price was eventually 


course, it is not. In any event, yachting is apt to be a remote offered. But Mr. Schmidt named a sum so much higher that 


consideration. And yet 
beneath the surface there 
is a stir of preparation for 
the coming season, which, 
if silent, is none the less 
potent. Orders are be- 
ing placed for new boats, 
or for the repair of old 
yachts, and the activity of 
the charter and sale mar- 
ket indicate one of the 
best, if not the greatest, 
season in the yachting his- 
tory of Lake Michigan. 
Yachtsmen are espe- 
cially pleased at the pur- 
chase recently announced 
of the 21-foot sloop 
Spray, of Detroit, which 
won the Walker and 
Country Club cups, and 
is also regarded as the 
swiftest Lipton Cup yacht 
ever launched. The pur- 
chaser is Commodore Fred A. Price, of 
the Chicago Athletic Association yacht- 
ing auxiliary. He will rechristen the 
boat, and she will be sailed under the 
colors of the Chicago organization in the 
Lipton Cup races next summer. This 
will enhance the importance of that event 
to no little degree, and may be taken as 
an indication that the yachting members 
of the Athletic Association are not will- 
ing that the honors gained for it last sea- 
son by Cherry Circle, the Morgan-Barney 
sloop, which won the cup offered by the 
genial baronet, shall be lost. There was 
no small amount of good feeling for the 
little mahogany flyer, which celebrated 
with victory the entrance of the Chicago 
Athletic Association into the realm of 
yachting, but wind-jammermen are no- 
toriously practical, and when it was 
seen that the sloop could hardly win an- 
other cup event she was raffled off forth- 
with and the market scanned for a new 
boat to carry the cherry and black hoops 
of the Michigan avenue organization. It 
was unnecessary to look further than De- 





MR. DWIGHT LAWRENCE'S BEAUTIFUL SCHOONER, 
MISTRAL, WINNER OF SECOND MACKINAC 
RACE-——THE VANADIS. 
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negotiations were ostensi- 
bly dropped The plans 
then were to build a new 
boat. But when Spray 
defeated everything in 
and about Detroit last 
fall, negotiations were re 
sumed, with the result 
that Mr. Schmidt event 
ually came to Chicago 
and closed the deal. The 
price paid for the 21 
footer was not announced, 
but it is understood that 
the boat cost the ( hicago 
syndicate at least $4,000, 
which is about $1,000 
more than it cost to build 
and fit her out. 

Fast gaining ground is 
the opinion that the Lip 
ton Cup class must be 
changed in order to per- 
petuate the trophy. I ex- 
pressed such opinion in the January 
YACHTING, and it has taken a deep hold 
on the minds of yachtsmen here. A\!- 
ready there is a movement on foot to 
change the class in 1908. The fact that 
Sir Thomas Lipton may decide to build 
a boat for the race this year has been ad- 
vanced as an objection to making any 
definite announcement along these lines, 
as it is argued that with Mr. Lipton send- 
ing a British boat to compete for the 
trophy its value would be greatly in 
creased and its existence prolonged; but 
the wise men in the club are beginning to 
realize that for some years now it has 
been impossible to build a boat to beat 
Spray, and that the class has reached its 
limit. This means the extinction of the 
trophy unless something is done to save 
it, and, as I suggested, a new class to race 
for the Lipton Cup would be the salva- 
tion of this magnificent piece of plate. 

The prospects for the Mackinac Cup 
race are pleasant to contemplate. Indi- 
cations afford little ground for doubt that 
the cruising event of 1907 will be the 
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SPRAY—THE CHAMPION 21-FOOTER OF THE GREAT LAKES--SHE HAS BEEN 


PURCHASED BY A CHICAGO YACHTSMAN. 

greatest contest in the history of yachting in the Middle West. A 
great many yachtsmen have announced their intention of par- 
ticipating in the long thresh to the head of old Michigan, and, not 
only that, new boats are being purchased or built especially for it. 

It is reported that Mr. Howard I. Shaw, the new commodore of 
the Columbia Yacht Club, who has hitherto devoted himself to 
motor boats, will have a 70-foot yaw! with which to race for the 
cup next season, and Mr. Shaw says the report is not without 
foundation, but that the deal is not clinched yet. Mr. William 
Hale Thompson, president of the Illinois Athletic Club, who last 
year built New Illinois to compete for the Lipton Cup, is in the 
market for a g0-foot schooner, and is scouring the market for a 
fast and handy boat of this type. Mr. Thompson sailed Mr. 
Dwight Lawrence’s schooner Mistral to victory in the Mackinac 
Cup race two years ago, and is anxious to get a boat of his own 
for the coming summer. Mr. Thompson is one of the best skippers 
on the Great Lakes, and a recruit from the inland lake game. 
His Avis proved one of the most successful boats ever raced on 
the small lakes, and only went down to defeat when Jones & 
Laborde turned out their first famous scow, Argo. 

Mr. William J. Starr, the Eau Claire ( Wis.) millionaire lum- 
berman and manufacturer, who is the finest amateur designer in 
the West, and whose Vanadis, ex-Rosamund, won the Mackinac 
Cup last year, is laying down a go-foot yawl, which promises to 
be the finest piece of marine architecture ever turned out in the 
West. If she is completed the new Rosamund will in all prob- 
ability be a contestant for the Mackinac Cup next season, as very 
strong pressure has been brought to bear on Mr. Starr to enter 
his boat and prove his quality as a designer by putting over an- 
other winner. 

Mr. Walter Dupee, another recruit from the small lakes, and a 
most enthusiastic yachtsman, is looking for a 70-foot yawl, and 
the Eastern agents are on the hunt for a fast and handy boat that 
will combine cruising and speed qualities. He prefers an auxiliary 
yawl, if he can get just what he wants, as he has a summer home 
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across the lakes and wants a reliable boat that he can use going 
backwards and forwards to take the place of his steam yacht. 

It is also reported that former Commodore Thorne is to get 
into the racing game again. Mr. Thorne was commodore of the 
Chicago Yacht Club for several years, that 
quite extensively, building a boat to defend the Canada Cup when 


has 


and at time raced 
confined his sailing to 
Mr. Thorne de 
cides to have a boat next summer on Chicago waters it will be a 
boat that will qualify for the Mackinac Cup 

All these prospective additions to the local entry and the fact 


Invader carried it off, but lately he 
Charlevoix, where he spends his summers. If 


that many outside yachtsmen are figuring on entering for the 
event make the outlook for a record fleet excellent, and are most 
encouraging to the Chicago Yacht Club sailors. Commodore 
Wm. L. club, looks the finest fleet that 


sailed out of Chicago harbor when the gun is fired for the start 


Baum, of the for ever 
on the 330-mile thresh up to the head of the lake. 

A striking suggestion of the awakening spirit in the West was 
afforded by the annual banquet, early in February, of the Chicago 
Yacht Club. The oc 
casion was unique, and marked a novel departure in the history 


Nearly 200 members were in attendance. 
of the organization. Instead of grouping the diners around a 
large table, as in the past, the crews of different yachts were as 
signed tables to themselves. 

The toasts, songs of the club quartette and trend of the pro 
ceedings inclined to develop a tendency toward Gridiron club 
methods, but the innovation took well, and the good-natured fun 
making, to which every speaker and many of the noted men pres 
ent were sumbitted, gave an otherwise formal affair a tinge of in- 
formality which promises to become quite the proper thing. 
Commodore Baum announced the building of four new boats for 
the restricted 18-foot class of the ¢ hicago Yacht Club, which races 
for the Sir John Nutting permanent challenge trophy, and a 21 
foot cabin class boat to compete for the Lipton Cup trophy of the 
Columbia Yacht Club. 
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PEQUOD—THE CHAMPION RESTRICTED 
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Lighting the Yacht 


ACETYLENE, OR ELECTRICITY, WHICH ?—KEROSENE, ONCE 
THE MOST ENLIGHTENED, SO TO SPEAK, METHOD OF ILLUM- 
INATION HAS GONE BY THE BOARD—IN THE FIRST PLACE IT 
THERE ARE OTHER FEATURES THAT 
USE 
ABUSE OF SEARCHLIGHTS—DANGERS FROM GAS 





LIGHT REGULATIONS—THE 





By A, E, POTTER 


HE lighting of a yacht or power boat is a question easily 
answered if one has room on board his craft, and ample 
funds at his disposal, which may be accepted as a corol- 

lary of the very contingency. With the rapid advances which 
have been made in the development and application of acetylene 
gas and electricity, kerosene, the simplest and cheapest source of 
artificial light, has, so far as boats are concerned, been relegated 
to the dusty corner long occupied by the taper, the torch and the 
candle. That it is a source of grave danger, especially in craft 
driven by gas engines, has been demonstrated in more than one 
fatal explosion, while the owners of even the small sailing craft 
find the expense of fitting their boats with electric lights or other 
means of illumination inconsiderable. 

All rowboats are required to carry a white light at least 3 feet 
from the level of the water, under a penalty of $25. Sailing craft 
are compelled by law to display a red light on the port side and 
a green one on the starboard side. In addition to these red and 
green side lights, the regulations for steam and all craft propelled 
in whole or in part by power, call for an additional white mast- 
head light. In the case of small sailboats, a combination red and 
green light on the bow suffices, while small launches, up to, say. 
30 feet in length, are allowed to display a combination light which 
shows the red and green as heretofore explained, but an addi- 
tional white light between. These lights are to be exposed at all 
times when under way, between sunset and sunrise, and in the 
larger craft severe penalties are imposed in the way of fines and 
suspensions of licenses for neglect of this precaution. 

A source of light which appears to fill all the requirements of 
convenience, safety and general utility, is that derived from the 
electric current. This is the ideal system, and but for its rela- 
tively higher cost of installation rather than maintenance, would 
soon supersede all others. In the large steam yacht it is com- 
paratively an easy matter to arrange for a separate directly con- 
nected electric lighting plant. In such a plant a steam engine 
shaft is connected by means of a flexible coupling with the re- 
volving armature shaft of an electric generator—-thus the current 
is produced. In rare cases, even a gas engine is used on board 
steam yachts as a source of power for light; but such an appli- 
cation is much more common in motor boats or sailing craft. 

It is a well-known fact that a steam engine as a means for 
supplying power for light is more reliable than the explosive gaso- 
line engine, and less liable to stop. Again, a steam engine may 
be much more easily and closely governed than a gasoline engine, 
and, in operation, would produce a steadier light, because of 
slighter variations of voltage, which is the measure of the strength 
of the current, which current in turn is dependent upon the num- 
ber of revolutions of the armature of the generator. The slight- 
est decrease in these revolutions diminishes the luminosity, and 
the slightest increase in revolution raises the candle-power. 

In order to obviate this inherent tendency of the gasoline en- 
gine, and often to preserve more absolute quietude and reduce 
the amount of attention which a generator needs when in opera- 
tion, many large yachts and innumerable small ones are equipped 


with what are properly called accumulators, but which are usually 
referred to as storage batteries. 

A battery of 
series” to as many as desired, although fifty-five seems to be about 
the maximum number. The term “in refers to the 
method of connecting them, and is thus explained: A single cell 
of accumulator, no matter how small or how large, is capable of 


accumulators may consist of from three “in 


series ”’ 


developing a voltage slightly in excess of two volts, but in ordi 
nary computations is taken at that amount, which is sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes. Each cell has its positive and 
negative plate or element with its binding post. Connect the 
two plates of a single cell and the result will be two volts strength. 
Connect the positive of one cell to the negative of another, and the 
negative of the one to the positive of the other and the voltage is 
just double what it was before. Put an additional cell into the 
circuit, always connecting opposite poles, and the result is six 
volts. This is connecting “in series.”’ 

A battery of six volts, the strength of which, on full charge, 
would be, say, “seventy ampere-hours,” meaning that on a dis 
charge at the rate of one ampere per hour it would last seventy 
hours, could be used to ignite a gasoline engine, and would oper- 
ate a hand or exploring electric light, a small searchlight and 
two small lamps for probably ten hours without recharging. 
Except for occasional use, however, a current of less than twelve 
volts would be hardly advisable, as the low voltage would neces 
sitate increased amperage. 

Now, while voltage is a measure of the strength, amperage is 
Doubling one halves the other, while 
The product of the 


a measure of the amount. 
inversely, halving one doubles the other. 
voltage multiplied by the amperage gives the watts, which is the 
Thus, 746 watts is equivalent to 
One 


measure of electrical energy. 
1 hp. and 1 kw (1000 watts) is equal to slightly over 14 hp. 
candle-power takes approximately 3} watts of electrical energy 
per hour. The ordinary 16-cp incandescent lamp, with which we 
are familiar, takes sixteen times 3} watts, fifty-six, of approxi 
mately sixty watts, to which resistance incandescent lamps of 
16-cp are designed and manufactured. 

A battery of, say, ten cells, of a capacity of seventy ampere 
hours, should be sufficient to light eight lamps of 8 cp on a con 
tinuous run of eight hours, and give sufficient current at the same 
time to “pick up” a buoy at several hundred feet, by means of a 
small incandescent searchlight. Probably sixteen cells in series 
would give the best results for boats up to about 60-foot lengtn 
from the fact that 32-volt lamps are to be had almost anywhere, 
the tendency seeming to have been to fix this voltage as standard, 
with price higher for iamps of iess voltage, while the price tor 
lamps from 32 to 110 volts is practically the same. 

Incandescent searchlights, which would have to be used with 
voltage of less than sixty-five, are also made up to and including 
110 volts. But on account of greater penetration, arc searchlights 
are usually installed where the voltage is sixty-five volts mini- 
mum, it being difficult to secure a steady arc at a less voltage. It 
is found necessary, when employing a higher voltage, to reduce 
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it by means of resistance. Resistance, as here employed, may be 
best described as power necessary to transmit the electric fluid, 
which may be compared to water, for illustration. As a $-inch 
pipe will not conduct such a volume of water if 100 feet long as 
if but 10 feet, or so much as a pipe of 1 inch diameter, just such a 
result may be observed in conducting the electric current through 
large or small wires, through longer or shorter distances, or by 
the medium of materials having greater or less conductivity. The 
employment of resistance thus reduces both the voltage and am 
therefore a_ practical 
fluid, as it may be properly 
A searchlight in the hands of one who is inex 
perienced or unmindful of its effects on the pilot of 
another craft, is an element of danger. The pilot 
with the glare full in his eyes is blinded temporarily, 
and of course the gravest consequences are liable to 
follow. This danger has been called to the attention 
of licensed pilots, masters and engineers, through 
laws punishing a wanton use of the searchlight with 
suspension of Amateur 
course, have no licenses to lose, but no conscientious 


perage, and is means of 


the current, or more styled 


license. yachtsmen, of 
sailor ever stoops to such diversions as are forbidden 
his professional brother. The searchlight as a play- 
thing on the water has drawbacks that are especially 
alluring; as a necessary adjunct to navigation it is 
indispensable. 

The fact that are lighting takes more. electrical 
energy than incandescent, militates against it to the 
advantage of the type. Recent ex- 
plorations and studies of reflectors in line with the 
general trend of advancement in electrical science have 
placed the incandescent in a position where it has be- 
come a no mean competitor with the are searchlight, 
and any power boat lighting equipment specifications 
which do not include what has been gradually but 
surely made to include electric lighting and the search- 
light does not seem complete. 

As regards the use of acetylene, the testimony of 
a prominent yachtsman who has used it in his 52-foot 
sail boat will serve better to illustrate its advantages 
than many pages of description: 

“During the past five seasons,” he said, “I have used 


incandescent 


acetylene on my yacht both for lighting and cooking 
In order to insure absolute safety and avoid the nui 
sance and possible danger of carrying a generator on 
board, I adopted the so-called ‘safety storage’ system. 
One of these storage cylinders, 12 inches in diameter 
and 36 inches long, if used for lighting alone, would 
supply my boat an entire season of five months. For 
cooking and lighting, however, one cylinder supplies 
me about six weeks. 
hausted, I notify the company, a new cylinder, fully 
charged, is sent me by express, and the old one, or 
‘empty, is returned. 

“As to the light itself, I have found it the greatest 
of luxuries Far superior to both oil and electricity, 
it is little or no more expensive than the former and 
far cheaper than the latter. For cooking, while it may 
not be especially economical as compared with coal or 
oil, it is, nevertheless, far more convenient and gen- 
erally much more satisfactory. There is an entire 
absence of odor, and it does not heat the galley and 
adjacent parts as much as a coal or oil range. Being 
very much quicker, it is a great convenience for early 
morning coffee on deck, or for afternoon tea. 

“My own boat I sail myself, and therefore cartv awn 
a crew of only two men. Last season I was in com- 
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[ used 741 cubs feet of acetylene, 
which, at $2.50 per 100 cubic feet, cost $18.53 lor 
yachts, carrying a 
larger crew, where it is nec 
cook with a coal 
cooking with acet ¢) 
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light breakfast and luncheons 


prepared without starting a fire in the coal 


coffee, afternoon tea, 
can be 
range. 

“Even on large steam yachts I regard acetylene as 
vastly superior to electric lighting, not only giving a 
much better light, but dispensing with the nuisance of 
operating dynamos, storage batteries, etc., and doing 
In short, 1 regard it as 
and 
would not do without it if its 


away with their great weight. 


modern luxuries conveniences 
and | 


cost were increased tenfold. 


the greatest of 
aboard a yacht, 


a 24-inch 
tank will go under the seat of an 8-foot dinghy, and 
will run a searchlight for 100 hours. One hundred 
hours is more use than the average searchlight gets in 
six months. Cylinders of various capacities may be 
obtained, from the small one that will light the cabin 
of a small sail boat to the larger cylinders that will 
supply light for the ocean-going yacht for the entire 
A sailing yacht of 45 to 50 feet waterline 
length requires, approximately, 125 cubic feet of acety 


“In regard to the size of storage tanks: 


season. 
lene per month. A cylinder 12 inches in diameter and 
36 inches in length charged with asbestos and acetone, 
would contain 225 cubic feet of acetylene; two such 
cylinders would supply such a boat the entire season. 

“For larger yachts and boats the ‘double cylinder 
\ full cylinder can then al- 
ways be kept in reserve, and on long cruises it does 
away with the inconvenience of sending a cylinder 
back to be recharged. 

“The work of piping a vessel for acetylene is very 
simple. A pipe of the diameter of a common lead 
pencil, or about the size of an ordinary insulated elec- 
tric light wire, will be sufficient, excepting in very 
large vessels. Where it is not practicable to conceal 
it, the piping may be run in a cornice or moulding in 
such a manner as not to be unsightly or otherwise 
objectionable.” 


system’ is often used 
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By T. JENKINS “HAINS 


Painting by George W. Hood 


ASSING down the channel in the light of the rising sun, we 
stood for Minot’s Ledge. At noon the wind, ever light 
and shifty, failed us. Henry was even a better yachts- 

man than the attorney, and he now noticed a line of lobster pots 
bobbing saucily upon the sparkling sea, which was ruffled by 
the breeze. 

“Starting to sea with a captain and without a cook may be 
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wise from one standpoint, but it savors of egotism,” said Henry, 
who was at the wheel steering. 

“Explain,” said the literary man. 

“Well, since the skipper and myself are to run the ship, it 
is to be presumed that you are a most excellent cook. I hope you 
will fulfill our presumption.” 

“T will make good,” said the literary one. “Do but show me 
how to start.a fire, and if I burn the water necessary to boil the 
lobsters, which are at present reclining upon the bottom in those 
pots, I will admit I am a braggart and a blowhard.” 


“Enough,” we shouted in unison. I went below, and a mo- 
ment later a stream of black smoke poured from the smokestack. 
Coming on deck, the boat-hook was brought into play, and a likely- 
looking buoy was hooked and hauled aboard. Following came 
thirty fathoms of line. At the end rose a dark object, which 
proved to be a well-baited and well-filled pot containing no less 
than six fine lobsters. These were quickly allowed to run in the 
confines of the cock-pit, and a dollar tied in a piece of canvas 
fastened to the line finished the trade. The dish-pan was filled 
with sea-water, placed upon the stove, and we awaited results. 
Cold boiled lobster! Does it ever taste so good as when made 
in a dish-pan upon a ready fire with the poor red ones simmering 
We ate the six and then all day 
That the lobster also 
The wind came again 


and awaiting their turn to cool? 
sat about sullenly smoking and grumbling. 
sat sullenly may be accepted as a corollary. 
toward evening and we held along close-hauled for Cape Cod, 
raising the light about six bells, and standing to sea with the wind 
freshening from the southward, a strong flood tide setting in. 

“Tf there’s any fire-water aboard, I'll take a drink and turn 
in,” said the literary one. “There is some food cooked, made out 
of a great many varieties of tins, and which might be designated 
as a sort of ‘frothy-gurry.’ It is the best I can do under the cir- 
cumstances. Good-night.” 

“After all,” said Henry, “the literary man’s imagination is 
greater than his reason. The stuff is not uneatable—try some.” 

We ate it on deck. Then we set the running lights in the rig- 
ging and set the watch, for the night had to be divided between the 
two of us; the literary one was feeling the lift of the sea, and there 
was nothing in his classical education which could enable him to 
argue successfully with his stomach. 

The wind failed during the early part of the night, but it grew 
very dark, and the deep, blue vault overhead gradually took on a 
blackness which the long, streaky, high sky of the day before 
told us to look out for. The glass went down, and the lights of 
many sailing craft standing in warned us that we must get around 
that Cape quickly—or run. 

By eight bells in the morning watch the wind began to come 
along from the southeast, but the giant spark of the Highland 
light was still broad off our beam. The sea rose slowly, but 
before daylight it was coming strong, and the gray of early morn- 
ing showed a wild-looking ocean to windward. The little Edna 
plunged and bucked it nobly, throwing herself high in the air, and 
then burying clear to her cabin in the foam. We were driving 
her for all she could do; but in spite of it all, the light on the bluff 
would not leave us. By six in the morning she took several heavy 
seas that washed her. 

“Looks like there will be nothing doing,” I said, as Henry 
came on deck to see what had happened. “It’s going to blow.” 

“Shall we fight it out to a finish or put into Provincetown?” 
said he. 

“Better make Provincetown,” said I, “but 
a little longer. We don’t make anything against this sea. 
to me I have always seen that Highland light. Some lights are 
left astern, but that one seems to be fixed in my memory—you 
can see it all the way to New York, I'm sure.” 

The literary one poked his head up the companionway to take 
a look around. The plunging of the little ship was very uncom- 
fortable, and he was green about the ears. 

“Have some of that delicious ‘frothy gurry ?’ ” 

instantly the head disappeared. 


we can hold on 
Seems 


said Henry. 
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For another hour we bucked and plunged into it, with the sea 
getting worse. The sky was a solid bank of gray vapor, and the 
waves were white and gray beneath. 

It was but fifteen miles 


York. We 


“Stand by the main sheet,” I called. 
to Provincetown and more than a hundred to New 
ran her off for the Cape and raced for harbor. 

As we came around the Cape we met the man-of-war Essex 
standing in, also the Olympia and two other United States ves 

whose commanders had the good make harbor. 
A heavy fishing schooner was standing along with topsail and 


sels, sense to 


lower canvas set, and, as we still held on to ours, it was a great 
race. 
on her to make the anchorage first, for we were now tearing 
through it with three lower sails drawing like boards and our lee 
deck a 
droning louder, but we would not stop to reef with a harbor 
within a few miles. We rounded to, hauled down the jibs and 
let go in front of the town just as the starboard turnbuckle of that 


By cutting inside the buoy, we managed to gain enough 


foot or more under water. The song of the gale was 


expensive and piratical rigging parted. Had we been to sea, this 
would probably have meant the loss of the vessel and all hands; 
but, of course, this was no concern of the yacht yard crowd at 
Marblehead. 
lowered, and we rested, gazing wistfully at the shore. 

“I'll row in if you row back,” said the lawyer, glancing 
out of the corner of his eye at the literary one. 

“If you will row me ashore I will swim back—fly back—any 
thing: but row me ashore, please.” 

We were riding at a good scope to windward of the wharf, 


However, we were safe at anchor, the mainsail was 
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and it was easy to see what the row back would mean against that 
for sailors We 
put off in the small boat and went riding the seas for town 

fleet thick that 
large harbor, capable of anchoring hundreds of ships, they 


breeze, but that was a literary affair—not one 


In Provincetown the was so even in the 
seemed 
almost crowded. 


frame houses where the bait is kept and 


\long the water-front the bait factories—great 
cut for sale to fisher 
and the docks and streets crowded with 


men—were in full blast, 


fishermen who were getting ready for the run off shore 


CHAPTER III 
Provincetown 


Highland light, but 


| or 
start. 
found the sea too heavy, and had to run in again. 
thick 


two days we lay at trying to get a 


Once we went out as far as the 
(Once we 
made an offing, and the fog came in so that we ran in 
Finally, on the third day, we put out, regardless of weather, for 
We held off, and by 


fell calm, 


the literary one’s time was getting short 
daylight the next morning were well out to sea. It now 
with the big easterly sea still running, which made it : 
The slat so heavily back and 
forth all day that it kept us busy tightening the guys. All the 
day we drifted and all the following night, sighting Pollock Rip 
The big schooner Iro 


very un 


comfortable. main boom would 


Shoals lightship about two in the morning. 
quois was close behind us, having started an hour later than we, 
but we cut across the shoals, in spite of our deep draft, keeping the 
hand-lead going, and by doing so gained a few miles upon her 


and held our lead. The day was beautiful, and we ran through 
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The Iroquois ran 
ashore on the middle ground about noon, and we left her, mak- 


Vineyard Sound with a fair wind and tide. 


We had now been five 
It was 


ing Cuttyhunk before the wind left us. 
days out of Boston and were still rounding Cape Cod. 
disheartening. 

“T must get ashore soon,” said Henry ; “I reckon I’ll row a bit.” 

He took the small boat and towed ahead, but did little more 
than keep us with steering way. After dark the breeze came 
again gently, and we held across Block Island Sound for Point 
Judith, passing that light shortly after midnight. Then the Block 
Island light faded out, and in half an hour it was so thick that we 
couldn’t see a length ahead. We ran a little farther and hove 
to for daylight, heading away by compass for Watch Hill at about 
six o'clock. We ran almost upon the beach before the mist sud- 
denly revealed the land, with the light-house and hotels. Then 
the weather, lifting a little, we ran in and entered Long Island 
Sound. 

“T must get ashore at New London to attend to business,’ 
the man of law. 

“So must I,” said the literary one. 

“And so must I,” I added; “only if we all go at once who will 
run my ship to town ?” 

“It is the duty of the sailor to stay by his ship,” said the man 
of law. “As for me, the white lights.” 

“I am not entirely unromantic,” mummured the literary one, 
“but I stay another day.” 

We'rowed the man of law ashore at New London and held our 
way up the sound with a southerly wind which sent us along at a 
good clip. The evening was beautiful. The moon rose early, 
and the water was silvered with the light, making it almost as 
bright as day. “The literary one sat up and sang until midnight. 
When it became his trick at the wheel I took an hour below. 

By four in the morning it was blowing fresh from the south- 
ward and very thick. All lights faded out, and as the wind 
drew ahead it was uncomfortable work beating up the sound. 

“T must get ashore this morning without fail,” said “Di”; “it 
is Saturday, and we’ve been six days at sea without a break. Do 
you know where we are at?” 

“Exactly,” said I, but in truth knowing no more than that 
we were in the neighborhood of Bridgeport. “It is now nine 
o’clock, and by ten we will be in that harbor, in time to catch the 
express for New York.” 

The literary one stared at me a moment, but made no com- 
ment. All around us was the grey pall of vapor, and not a 
sound broke the stillness save the rush of the water alongside. 

I threw about on the port tack and determined to risk it. 
We ran for thirty minutes almost due north, and then suddenly 
right ahead loomed the stone abutment and light-house of Bart- 
lett Reef. We ran quite fast, and there was little time to lose. 

“Get into your shore clothes as quick as you can,” said I, “for 
there is only a few minutes between us and an anchorage.” 

Bewildered, but still hopeful, the man of letters washed and 
dressed and came on deck. 

“fake the wheel and hold her exactly on this course until you 
see a light-house dead ahead. Then call me,” I said. 

Hastily dressing, I had barely time to get my belt fastened 
before I was hailed. The light was close aboard. 

In a few minutes we rounded the jetty of Bridgeport and let 
go the anchor. Dropping all the canvas and securing it without 
taking time to roll it up, we hastened ashore, and, a few minutes 
later, were speeding on our way to town. 

“T really enjoyed that sail as much as the whaler who went 
out for two years and didn’t catch a fish,” said the literary one. 
“We had a blamed fine sail,” said he, “and that’s all for this trip. 
I suppose you will have to be back aboard before dark and sail 
down to town alone?” 

“Not alone entirely,’ I answered, “I have a partner. 


, 


said 
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be aboard for dinner and will take the evening cruise together.” 
“Blessed is the man who has a partner—aboard ship. Would 
that I could afford such luxury. I really should have felt sorry 
for you when I think, or shall think, of you eating frothy gurry 
and sleeping in those disheveled bunks this evening, while I dine 
at a large and expensive hotel in the metropolis. But not so. 
A moonlight sail with a woman who is congenial is worth several 
days’ hard work in a magazine office. You have my envy, not 
my pity.” 
“We shall anchor at New Rochelle to-morrow. 
any time,” | answered. 
My wife met me a few minutes after I arrived in New York. 
“Poor fellows,” said my wife pityingly, “but Heavens, what a 
howling time you must have had.” 
“On the contrary, I am rested, in spite of being up nearly all 
the time for six days and nights,” I answered. 


Come and see 
u 


yD 





CHAPTER IV. 

When my wife and I arrived aboard that afternoon she de 
cided that “frothy gurry” was not sufficiently nourishing for us to 
start out on again after the tedious work of tossing over the erst- 
while glassware and straightening out the disheveled cabin. We 
remained in port that night, and my better half went ashore to the 
Bridgeport market in the morning. She brought back with her, 
including some very good groceries and roast beef, a good-look 
ing boy of about fifteen, who seemed amazed at the magnificence 
of the yacht. He said his name was Elmer, and begged to be 
allowed to go with us. I told him that if he would get permis- 
sion from his father and mother he could. He rowed ashore as 
quickly as possible, while I put the mainsail on the Edna and 
hove the anchor short. By that time Elmer came rowing back 
with the permission granted, and, breaking out the hook, we stood 
out again for New York.. It was a beautiful day on the Sound, 
and we came rolling finally into New Rochelle that bright and 
breezy afternoon, while all the yachts of both the Larchmont and 
Manhasset clubs were dotting the smooth stretch of water. We 
anchored and rolled up the canvas for a stay. 

“We will invite several authors and some editors to sail with 
us,” said my wife. “Of course, we can have ladies and gentlemen 
at other times, but as the former really pay the running expenses 
of this ship it is only fair that they should have a show at the fun 
of sailing.” 

Our first set of invitations were not exactly the kind to delight 
in, but they gave room for thought. 


The editor of a large maguzine, whom we had known “offi 
cially,” had married a lady to whom the trade of “editing” was 


as that of a kind of secretaryship to the gods. They declined, 
with ponderous dignity, the delights of the Edna. 

“Good gracious,” exclaimed Mrs. H., “she undoubtedly took 
me for a book agent—there is one by our name, I believe; do 
you suppose she really thinks we are running this yacht to sell 
That is too good to be true; what a wonderfully intellectua! 
person.” 

“Here is another,” I said, and handed out an envelope with a 
striking letter-head. 

“He must have thought it very important, for if it had not 
reached us it would have been returned to him,” said my wife, 
smiling ; “let us lose no time reading it.”’ 

“The author of those wonderful psychological stories of real 
life is delighted to come,” cried the Mrs.; “he writes on the let- 
ter-head of the great magazine to let us know how closely he is 
connected with the great institution—this is truly spiendid.” 

“And here is one from the editor of that magazine he has 
always tried to get into,” I said, opening another envelope ; “what 
luck for him.” 

“Wait until they meet,” said my wife, significantly. 

(To be Continued. ) 
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How to Make a Scow Sailboat 


[It is the intention of YAcuTING from time to 
time in the ensuing months to print plans and in 
structions which will enable the boy who is fond 
of sailing, and handy with tools, to make his own 
craft. ‘The simple amateur boats will be taken up 
one by one, starting with the cheap skiff and going 
step by step up the scale of expense and me 
chanical ability to the little 18-foot cutter. There 
will be accordingly the square ended scow model, 
the pointed bow skiff model, the skip jack model, 
and, finally, the round bottom model, shallow and 
deep.—Eprtor’s Nore.] 

F' JR the sides get two cypress planks, or pine if 
you can’t get cypress, which is a cheap wood, 
14 feet long, 14 inches 
an inch thick 
temporarily, a nail near 


but good for this purpose, 
wide and seven-eighths of 
Nail these two together 
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By C. G. DAVIS 

When sawed out, true up the edges with a plane, 
and be Use a try 
whether they 
you 


sure to leave them square 


] 
ince 


square, and you can see at a g 

true or not. If they are not 
a leaky boat; so it is well worth the 
the 


is the board that 


are made square 
will have 


trouble of trueing them up. Lay sides out of 
and cut out 
closes up the back 


kind of wood 


your Way a transom 


end 1s called, out of the same 


Now you need a temporary mould to hold the 
boat apart in the middle; so out of any scrap 
wood, old boxes, etc., make a pattern by first 
marking out the shape, as given, on the floor, and 
then cutting pieces of wood to fit over it, nailing 
them fast when true to the marks. As the bottom 
is to be put on first, the boat is built upside down 
lo support the middle, that would otherwise arch 


up off on the floor, the mould is made deep enough 
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Set your mould along this line and nail braces to 
the floor so it stands plumb. Make a mark on each 


of the side planks before you separate them in the 


middle of their length, and then bend the two sides 
around them with this mark at the mould. First 
draw the low end together and nail a couple of 
slats of wood across to hold them at the right 
width, and then with a piece of rope pull the after 


width of the transom. You will find 
planks do not set flat on the transom’s 


ends into the 


the side 


edges, but only touch the after edge, so mark the 
angle the transom must be cut to make a perfect 
joint and level the edges accordingly with your 
plane 

When it fits true get some cotton batting, unless 
you can get the regular caulking cotton, which 
comes ilready spur out mto strings nd after 
dipping it into a pan of white lead, mixed very 
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Plan showing how dech-beams are lad out to recenve the decking 


each end and one in the middle will be enough 
You can plug these holes afterwards with little 
wooden plugs 

Lay them out flat and mark out the shape of the 
sides by laying off the figures as given in plan 
2. If the edge of the plank is not perfectly 
straight, which you can tell at a glance along the 
edge by putting your eye close to it, take a piece 
of cord and stretch it tight between two nails, one 
at each end, and this will give you a straight line 
to measure from. By driving a nail into the spots 
the measurements give you, and then bending a 
long, thin strip of wood, as a batten is called, 
around these nails, you can make out the shape 
of the curved lines. 

With a rip-saw cut out the two planks at once. 


to reach the floor Make a chalk line on the floor 
perfectly straight, or if the boards in the floor are 
true, use a seam between two of them as a center 
line to build the boat by, so she will not be lop 
sided, as she will surely be if you try to go ahead 
and do it all by ey 

Measure the length of your boat along this chalk 
line, mark the middle of it where the mould is to 
stand, and with a large steel square, such as car 
penters use, if you can get one, if not measure 
a foot each side of the middle, and with a stick 
and pencil as a compass sweep arc of a circle above 
and below the line from each of these points, so 
they cross, and a line drawn through these two X 
marks will be perfectly square with your center 
line, 


thin with turpentine or oil, lay it in the joint where 
the and transom meet, and then nail them 
together, using a 3 or 3%-inch galvanized iron 
nail Vhis 
piece of 


sides 


corner will be greatly strength 
ened if a oak about 3 
fitted in this corner, and another row of nails put 
through into it 

Nailing on the bottom is just the 
ing a cover on a box, the only difference is the 
adjoining edges of the boards that are nailed 
across from side to side should be planed up true, 
so they make a pretty snug fit; and a thread of 
cotton dipped in white lead should be laid along 
the edge of the side planks, the same as at the 
transom, to make a water-tight joint. 

The boards can be any width up to a foot all 


wire 


inches square is 


same as nail 
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along until you come to the round bow end, where 
narrower about 4 to 6 inches 
needed to go around the curve. If you make them 
too wide the boards will crack if you try to bend 
them around. The seme kind of nails you used on 
the transom will do here, but with a nail punch 
set the heads into the wood about an eighth of an 
inch, and squeeze a bit of putty into the hole so 
made. 

Now, to prevent these cross-boards from warp 
ing get a plank about 6 inches wide and long 
enough to go the length of the boat on the bottom 
Have it seven-eighths of an inch thick, but to 
bend it around the round bow, plane that end 
down to about half an inch and try it. If it is too 
stubborn soak the end in water an hour or so; hot 
water is better than cold. Boat builders use steam 
Then try it. Use nails 2% inches long, and put a 
row along each edge of this keel plank, the ends 
will go through the bottom, and when you turn 
her right side up get in and bend these ends over, 
“clinch” them as it is called. Under the mast fit 
a board on edge about 4 inches deep, 1 inch thick, 
and nail it fast for the mast to stand on 

To plank the bottom fore and aft or lengthwise 
would be better, but requires more skill than is 
expected of such beginners as would build such a 
simple craft as this. 

The deck could be put on crossways, the same 
as the bottom, and for a youngster might be the 
easiest way, but it will look better and make a 
stronger boat if the deck beams are put across 
from side to side, and the deck plank nailed over 
them lengthwise of the boat. The beams should 
be of hardwood, such as oak, but spruce will do if 
they are made a little larger, and a novice will 
bless me indefinitely if I ask him to cut out oak 
beams, so get spruce, 1 inch thick, and saw the 
beams out with a curve or crown of about 3 inches 


piecés wide are 




















Sail Grea = /67 sa ff: 


in the width. Make them 2 inches deep. Saw a 
notch in the side planks, chiseling it out so the 





end of the beams will fit snug into it. Then drive 
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a 4-inch wire nail through the beam into the side 
plank. The deck should be three-quarters of an 
inch thick, and in strips about 4 or 6 inches wide 
If it is put on too wide, that is a foot or so, it will 
shrink and swell so the seams will open too wide 
to look well besides leaking 

A tight deck can be made by stretching canvas 
over the wood, tacking it fast and painting it 
For a cockpit, leave an opening as shown on the 
plans, saw the deck off neatly and nail boards in 
side, so their edge stands up about 4 inches above 
the deck for a coaming. These should be about 
three-quarters of an inch thick. Saw the edge of 


the deck off neatly and nail on a batten 1% inches 





y 
7 mould squared and Oraced fo the 
oor ready lo bend lwo sidé planks 


deep by 1 inch thick, and plane the edges off, kind 
of rounding 

For washboards around the cockpit, to keep the 
water a 16-foot piece of yellow pine or 
oak, %-inch thick and 6 inches wide. Nail this, 
after cutting it into the proper lengths, around the 
inside of the cockpit, so it stands up about 3 
inches above the deck. sore holes before you 
drive the nails or you will surely split and so 
spoil the washboard. 

For a skeg to nail on the bottom fit an inch 
piece of cypress to the curve of the bottom and 
nail it fast from inside with about 2-inch nails. A 
piece ui oak I inch square nailed to transom and 
down the edge of this skeg will greatly stiffen it, 
and besides, the screw-eyes you put in to swing the 
rudder on, would pull out if put into the end grain 
of the cypress, so this oak sprit is doubly im 
portant, as it will carry them. 

The rudder, 1 inch thick, 


out, get 


can be made out of 


one wide board if an edge piece be nailed on un- 
derneath it across the grain to prevent warping. 
It is better to make it of two or three pieces, with 
rods of %4-inch iron run through them. 
be less liable to curl 
the rest 


They will 
Make the first piece of oak, 
of cypress or pine; the shape about as 
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THE CRICKET ON THE WIND—THE 


rYPE OF BOAT 


shown. For a head to slip the tiller into rivet two 
side pieces of oak with notches cut out of them, 
so that the hole for the tiller will be 1% inches 
wide. And rivet a small top, 
making the hole 2 inches x 1% 

Hinge this rudder to the stern of the scow, as 
shown in the accompanying diagrams, by 
eyes put into rudder and stern with an iron 
dropped through all of them. But be 
have the eyes in the rudder between these on the 
stern. To unship the rudder simply pull the rod 
out. Make a tiller of oak; don’t take any softer 
wood, as it may break just when you least want it 


piece in at the 
inches 


screw- 
rod 
sure and 


to. Taper it slightly, so it fits into the 1%-inch x 
2-inch hole in the rudder head, and round it down 
at the handle, wrapping it with fish cord if you 
want a neat finish. 

To prevent the scow’s drifting sideways, lee 
boards are used, as they are far easier to construct 
a regular centerboard, and well to carry it 
[wo planks 


than 
Make the board out of 1-inch cypress 
will do, making a board 22 inches wide and about 
4 feet 6 inches long, with battens across each end 
to prevent warping. This can be attached to the 
hull, either by cleats nailed to the outside of the 
boat, into which it can be slipped or drawn out 
by hand, or by the neater method of having two 
) pivoted fast with short 
only 


boards, one on each side, 
bolts going through the 


through an iron plate or 1t-inch oak block, which 


scow’s side or 
in turn are securely screwed to the scow’s side 
These act as hinges and allow the boards to be 
raised and lowered the same as a regular center- 
board, and have the advantage of being less liable 
to be broken if they should strike bottom in 
coming into shallow water, and less liable to leak, 
as most centerboard slots do. A small rope on the 
after ends, to hoist them up by, and a cleat to 


WHICH 





MAY BE EVOLVED FROM DIRECTIONS IN THI ARTICLI 


make the same fast is all the rigging such boards 
need 

To get this hull tight that no water will 
leak throug hthe seams, get about 5 pounds of salt 
cotton and pull it out into long, even sized strings 


rolling it between the palm of your hand and your 


knee, so it forms a round cord about a quarter ot 
an inch thick. Hardware stores near cities on the 
water front keep in stock cotton already pun” 
fiir saper rut 6) 
Socke! for re (nich xIA Ke . 
ler +) | pieces forming 
ttt} Pucalder’ hea 1) « Py Deck 
bee bey 0 peter 2 inch galv i 
Cu’ Cye 
A 
} 4+et Vs ach sro, eI 
Rudder e 
TuaTE i one 
nh 
A hoards 
j . 
? 
en a bh inch gal sror 
Cu/ CyeS 
nch gran | navls as dows 
y 
: * Oak odes 
into long strips and wound into balls, saving a lot 


of time preparing the cotton 

Take a wedge-shaped piece of hard oak, or the 
pointed end of a file, and draw it along the seam 
between two of the bottom boards to be caulked; 
then with a putty knife, if you can’t get a regular 
caulking iron, drive the cotton along evenly into 
each seam. Get in below the wood, so you can 
putty over it. 

Smooth off the putty, sandpaper the wood and 

(Continued on page 176.) 
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Plans of Weetamoe 


HERE IS A GOOD ALL-AROUND WINDJAMMER WHICH HAS STOCKED HER OWNER’S LOCKERS SO FULL OF VALUABLE 
CUPS THAT THERE IS ROOM FOR BUT FEW MORE-—SHE HAS PERFORMED WELL IN LIGHT AND HEAVY WEATHER 


EETAMOE, one of a glorious quartet of the New York Yacht Club for four years. Built was a proud one, thanks to the swiftness of the 
60-footers which provided fine racing last under the old rule of measurement she was under boat and the ability with which she was handled 
season, will appear at the starting line next sum- immense disadvantage with yachts coming under In the seventeen races in which she started she 
mer under the flag of Mr, Charles Lane Poor, who the new rating, save in light weather, when she captured eleven first prizes, was five times second, 
bought her recently from Mr. Henry F. Lippitt, of | demonstrated her ghost-like ability. But blow and captured several special trophies, among them 
Providence, who sailed her under the burgee of high or blow low the record of the craft last year the Astor cup for sloops, which was later taken 
from her and awarded to Humma, owned by Mr 
R. W. Emmons, 2d. 

Both she and her sister, Neola. designed by 
William Gardner, although admittedly racing ma 
chines, have shown their worth in extremely heavy 
weather, and their hulls do not, nor have they 
ever shown the wear and tear of the pounding 
seas as the Herreshoff 70-footers have. But light 
weather was Weetamoe’s forte, and there is yet 
to be built a boat in her class that can beat her 
in such conditions. When the season of 1906 be 
gan there were those among Mr. Lippitt’s yachting 
friends who attempted to persuade him not to pit 
his boat against Mr. Frank M. Smith’s Effort. Mr 
Lippitt, however, declined, and the records show 
that she won a majority of races against the 
Smith boat, not the races which stand out, how 
ever, such, for instance, as the winning of the 
King’s cup, last season’s yachting classic, by 
Effort 

In the New York Yacht Club regatta at Glen 
Cove several years ago, as a result of an argu 
ment as to the respective merits of the 66 and 
70-foot class of sloops, a race was arranged 
tween the two classes and was sailed as a part of 
the general regatta. Weetamoe won handily 
The next day a similar race was held by the Sea 
wanhaka Yacht Club of Oyster Bay, and Neola 
won. The third day at Larchmon:, in a heavy 
blow, Weetamoe won by nearly half an hour 

When Weetamoe and Neola appeared at the 
starting line in the first regatta of 1902, there was 
as much interest in their performance as there 
was when the 70's appeared some years before, 
and as much as will be evinced in the per 
formance of the new class of Herreshoff 57 
footers next season The new boats at once 
proved their worth. In 1903 Weetamoe won 
ten out of thirteen races in which she en 
tered. In 1904 she won seventeen races out 
of the twenty-one events in which she partici 
pated. In one of the New York Yacht Club re 
gattas of last year she won three prizes in one 
race—one for the Bennett Cup, one for victory 
in her class, and one special prize offered for all 
sloops. In 1905 Weetamoe was not in commis 
sion, but her record for last year shows that she 
lost nothing in the way of speed by her period of 
60-FOOT SLOOP WEETA MOE, snaction. It follows: 
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June 12th New York Yacht Club, Glen Cove Won by Weetamoc Weetamoe’s keel was laid late in 1901, and she 
June 21st New York Yacht Club, Glen Cove Won by Effort W. 2t | a Be e , ines 

June 23rd Seawanhaka Yacht Club, Oyster Bay Won by Weetamoc " auncned 1902 and placed in commission 
July rd American Yacht Club Won by Weetamce She was built at the irds of Mr. George Lawley, 
July 4th Larchmont Yacht Club Won by Weet SE ae . : a a ' sno the 
Tuly 7th New York Yacht Club, Glen Cove Won by Eff \ vou “ ‘ ‘ CT, svCOld, Was DUT 
July 21st Larchmont Yacht Club Won by Weetamos S te! ind Wes ' registers 26.02 tor 
July 23rd Larchmont Yacht Club Won by Weet re tge im 2 < : : a . ad 

July 25th Larchmont Yacht Club Won by Weetamoe oem SOLS OPP . 57-2 tee ween 

July 26th Larchmont Yacht Club Won by Effort W. 2 16.5 teet extreme readt tf beam. and I1.s fs 
July 27th Larchmont Yacht Club Won by Weetam hen £8 

July 28th Larchmont Yacht Club Won by Effort W. 2nd wie 

Aug. 3rd New York Yacht Club Cruise, Glen Cove to Morris Cove Won by Effort W. 2 Weetamoe will not b een in the eat regatt 
Aug. 4th New York Yacht Club Cruise, Morris Cove to New Londor Won by Weetamoc . ° Ces 

Aug. 6th New York Yacht Club Cruise, New London to Newport Won by Weetamo next season as she Is fitting out for a cruise |] 
Aug. 7th New York Yacht Club Cruise, Astor Cup Won by Weetamoe E. 5t ward. She will return, he n time for t 
Aug. 9th New York Yacht Club Cruise, Newport to Vineyard Haven Won by Weetamo E. 2 \ \ k \ aa , 

Aug. llth New York Yacht Club Cruise, Vineyard Haven to Newport Won by Effort Ww. 2 yew TK ‘ 





Plans of Ariadne, a Comfortable Power Boat 





































RIADNE was considered one of the successful at the forward end of the cockpit The engin ‘ that it, even 
boston motor boats last year. She was built compartment is thoroughly ventilated by means mall craft, can go 
by Lawley for Mr. Herbert Austin, and noexpense of the hood ventilators in the deck, the air pas 1 thor 1 te 
was spared in her construction. With the ex- ing out through large copper pipes running under r greyhound, Ari 
ception of keel, frames and a few other struc the cockpit floor to apertures in the after deck n ho espect 
tural members, she was built of mahogany While lightly built, Ariadne strongly built, ible going, and differs from the flyers in that sh 
throughout. Her engine, which is a 25-hp Jager, and has proved her worth in more than one heavy is comfortable—and safe for all-around cruising 
is located forward in a tight compartment, and sea. Last season she rounded Cape Cod in a She is 32 feet long and 5§ feet 10 inches beam; 
all its controlling mechanism is on the bulkhead heavy southwes*er, and anyone who knows that her waterline length is 30 feet 
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Plans of 


No more striking indication of the popularity of 
the houseboat than that afforded by the great 
gathering of this sort of craft at the recent “speed 
carnival” on Lake Worth, Palm Beach, could well 
be imagined. There were all sorts, many without 
initial power, many also with powerful gas en- 
gines of their own, ready to go wherever the fancy 
of the owner dictated, up canal or along coast. 
In the case in point, we are to consider the 
power houseboat recently built for Mr. Charles 
L. Weber, of New York Ci:zy, Kenesaw II. A 
glance at the accompanying photograph suggests 
in large measure the comforts and pleasures to be 
derived from a sojourn in this wholesome craft. 
‘he lines of the hul! are clean cut, the entrance 
to the water being especially fine, and the exit be- 
a long, clean, flat wake. The 
hammocks and chairs are 
for a stately dinner 


ing etfected with 
open deck 
ample and there is room 
party al fresco. 


space for 
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Kenesaw II., A Motor Houseboat 


Kenesaw II. is equipped with a four-cylinder, 
four-stroke Speedway engine of 28 hp, which 
drives the boat at a speed of from 6% to 7 miles 
per hour. She has a gasoline tank holding 500 
gallons, which gives her a large cruising radius 
The water capacity is 800 gallons, and she carries 
an 18-foot gasoline launch, a 14-foot dinghy and 
a fishing boat. The boat is 67 feet over all, 17 
feet beam, 2 feet 2 inches draft. This last dimen 
sion is significant, inasmuch as it sugges‘s that 
few waters are so shallow that Kenesaw II. can 
not float therein. Inside cruises are her special 
forte, while at the same time her structural 
strength is adequate to withstand good sized 
seas. 

The boat is of wood, built substantially through 
out. The general interior finish is white enamel 
with mahogany trimmings. Staterooms are pro 
vided each with a brass bedstead, wih bureaus, 
wash basins and the like. The dining saloon is 











and the 


particulary large and attractive, storage 
space, ice-box rooms, pantries and closets are of 
liberal proportions. More and more this sort of 
boat is making its appeal to the public, and house 
boating England will shortly find a rival for this 
branch of yachting in this country 


Kenesaw II. cruised on Long Island Sound last 


year and attracted considerable attention, while 
this season she has been cruising in Florida 
waters. A glance at the plans, particularly of 


the lower deck, shows the clever arrangement of 


space. A long corridor runs from the fore peak 
to the saloon, with the staterooms running along 
the starboard side, with rooms adjoining, store 


rooms, refrigerating apartments, and the like, on 
the port side. The gall 

the quarters of the crew, coal bins and supply 
lockers aft 
deck space as suggested by th 
the profile view below shows the light draft. 


ey adjoins the saloon, with 


The deck plans give in detail the 
photograph, whil 
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ERMAN yachtsmen, and the Kaiser 

in particular, have shown a most 
gratifying desire to accommodate American 
yachtsmen in fixing August 15 as the time 
for the return Sonderklasse international 
contest at Kiel. The great boating week at 
that beautiful harbor comes at the end of 
June, and the Germans naturally desired to al 
enrich it by adding this German-American 
event to its already varied programme, par- 
ticularly as the Kaiser makes it a point to be present on this occa- 
sion. It is obviously impossible, however, for American contest- 
ants to go through the long process of building, tuning up and 
transporting their boats to Kiel and then tuning them up again by, 
say, the 20th of June. Before the American team of three boats can 
be chosen there must also be the trial races, which still further con- 
sume time. Hence, the special committee of the Eastern Yacht 
Club, Messrs. Charles F. Adams, 2d, and Louis M. Clark, notified 
the Imperial Yacht Club early in the winter that a match during 
Kiel week would be impossible. The long silence which followed 
was interpreted by many yachtsmen as an indication that the re- 
quest for a postponement would not be granted—but only by those 
who are unaware how eager the Kaiser is to do everything in his 
power to establish the friendliest relations with Americans in every 
branch of international activity. But the final and satisfactory 
answer was all the more welcome because of this failure to ap- 
preciate the desire of the Germans to do everything to please their 
transatlantic rivals. Naturally, Messrs. Adams and Clark lost 
no time in replying that the date fixed was satisfactory and in 
naming the conditions. These are to be the same as in the Roose- 
velt Cup races, save that the crews are to be entirely composed of 
amateurs, and that hauling out is to be prohibited during the final 
races. Another excellent proviso is that the cost of the boats 
shall not be above $2,400, including the two suits of sails to which 
each contestant is limited. With excellent taste the Eastern 
Yacht Club’s committee left to the Germans the fixing of their 
own cost limit. American yachtsmen have now not a minute to 
lose in beginning their preparations. Only by sending to the 
trial races a large fleet of boats can they begin to show their ap- 
preciation of the German courtesy. They have an unexcelled 
chance to increase our national prestige as boat-builders and 








sailers, particularly if, as is hoped at this writing, there will be 


races with Spanish yachtsmen at San Sebastian and with Belgians 
at Ostend. Thanks to the limitation in the cost, a man does not 
have to be a millionaire to compete, and two or three men can 
chip together if they so desire. Good feeling being assured, good 
racing, and lots of it, is now in order. 


A NEW EPOCH IN COAST LIFE SAVING, 


NEW epoch in the growth of man’s humanity to man may 
A be said to have begun last December when Capt. Jarvis 
Rider, of the Little Egg Harbor Life Saving Station, and two of 
his surfmen sailed from Bayonne, N. J., for their station in the 
latest style of 34-foot power life boat. The craft made the trip 


without untoward incident of any kind, and is now installed in the 
beach station ready to answer all calls of distress on the shoals 
from Little Egg to Atlantic City. 


Not only that: the staunch, 
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swift boat will answer calls anywhere along 
the coast when a wreck cannot be reached 
from the beach. The craft is driven by a 
standard 20.25-horse-power auto motor, and 
should reduce the terrors of the wintry Jer- 
sey coast immeasurably. A similar boat 
will shortly be placed at Atlantic City, and 
it will not be a great while before every sta 
tion along the coast is similarly supplied. 
The importance of this can hardly be ex 
For one thing, it eliminates the long delays which 
usually attend the despatch of life saving crews to the assistance 
of that crew in whose department the wreck may happen to fall, 
the heartbreaking haul of the boat wagons over miles of yielding 
sands in the teeth of icy winds, and the exposure to sickness which 
physical exhaustion invites. The engine-driven life boat will, in a 
measure, do away with a certain element of coastwise romance, but 
the vital compensations are inestimable. 


aggerated. 


FOREIGN OPENINGS FOR 


Mi YTOR boat manufacturers in this country may find food 
for thought, not to say incentive for action, in the recent 
reports of the increasing foreign market for craft propelled by 
F ur 

llur 


AMERICAN MOTOR BOATS. 


gas engines or electricity. From Cardiff comes word of an < 
ing opening for power boats in British waters, with the additional 
information that the article that will sell the readiest is the boat 
combining reliability with simplicity of machinery and reason 
The British people are essentially holiday 
Each re 


ableness of price. 
makers, and their passion for water sports is growing. 
turning season sees greater crowds on the rivers and at the coast 
resorts. The Welsh coast in particular is dotted with resorts, and 
since they have risen to sudden prominence a great wave of 
pleasure seekers has set westward. The natural result will be 
a growing activity in the motor-hoat trade for several years to 
come. Similar conditions prevail in Cornwall and Devon and on 
the south coast of England, as well as on the Thames, Avon, 
Severn, Wye, and other rivers. There is an opening also for the 
motor barge. Americans wishing to enter the motor boat trade, 
according to the January Consular Trade reports, must expect to 
exhibit samples at their own expense, and, to do so to the best 
effect, boats should be manned by Americans. Foreign drivers 
cannot be expected to give an American boat a fair trial, for 
various reasons, many of which are apparent to those who know 
of the experiences of the makers of American locomotives, which 
have been too often injured by foreign engineers, because of their 
incompetency or their lack of sympathy. British buyers, unlike 
Americans, pay little attention to advertising of any kind, and 
ordinary correspondence will hardly pay. The only 
American manufacturers to acquire new and permanent business 
is by the employment of first-class salesmen and the exporting of 
genuine, unadulterated goods and substantial, well-constructed 
machinery. They must not expect to build up trade by means of 
mail orders. There is a story told of a manufacturing firm out 
West which flooded England with brilliantly illustrated advertising. 
Later investigation elicited the fact that while the advertisements 
had failed of their purpose, they were regarded among all the Eng- 
lish river towns as wonderfully adapted to mural decoration. 
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¢ Annual 
Special 
Sale 


OSTERMOOR 5 
“MATTRESS 








Superfine French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional softness, weighing 
sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 6 inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, 


in one or two parts as desired. 


These mattresses are in every way as 

great, if not greater, bargains than the 

Special Mattresses we sold last year at 
the same price. If you were fortunate enough 
to secure one you will fully appreciate the 
present sale. 








When ordenng, please State first, second and even third 
choice of color of covering, in case all you like are already 





sold, as there will be no time for correspondence. 


Ostermoor 


Mattress 
is so non-absorbent it is rated by the U.S. Steamboat 


Inspection as an auxiliary Life Preserver. 
E have furnished Ostermoor Mattresses and Cush- 
ions to all Yachts of any prominence in the United 
States, among the many owners to whom we 
ladly refer being : Messrs. Wm. K. Vanderbilt, C. Oliver 
fre lin, George rag Alexander E. Orr, John Jacob 
Astor, James Gordon Bennett, and hundreds of others, 
too numerous to mention. 
The Emperor of Germany and the King of England, 
whose Yachts we have furnished with Mattresses and 


Cushions, have both given us gold medals and diplomas 
for our work in this special line alone. 





Regular 
Price 

















Special 
Price 


$1950 


Each 
















Mattresses are all full, double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 

4 inches long, in one or two parts, with round corners, five-inch 

inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 
The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within 
ticking entirely by hand sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 lbs. more 
than regular, and are the very softest we can make and much more luxuriously 
comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercenzed French Twills— 
pink, blue or yellow, both plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin 
Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good old-fashioned blue and white 
&ripe Herning-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert special- 
ists. They represent, in the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTER- 
MOOR merit of excellence and are a rare bargain both in price and quality. 


PRICE, $18.50 EACH 


WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 
Offered only While They Lat; Fir Come, Fira Served The Supply is Limited 
Terms of Sale: CASH IN ADVANCE; None Sent C. O. D. 


Order Direct of us or Through Your Ostermoor Dealer 


NOTE. Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, 
same size, two parts, cost $15.50 each. They 
have 4-inch border, weigh 45 lbs., and are cov- 
ered with A. C. A. ticking. These French Mat- 
tresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches 
thicker, weigh 15 lbs. more, have round corners 
—soft Rolled Edges—close diamond tufts—and 
beautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, and 
are much softer and far more resilient. “ine if 
ou do not wish a mattress now you should 
law all about the "Ostermoor" and its aoe 
to hair in health, comfort and econom 

ur name on a postal for our free Teena 

k, the "Tes of Time," a veritable work of 
art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated ; 
it's well worth while, 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


205 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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STANDARD MARINE ENGINES 


LAUNCH STANDARD 


Equipped with 300 H.P. Standard Motor. Holder of 
World’s Official Speed Record 


HE finest launches and yachts building for 1907 are being 
equipped with the STANDARD. Owing to the care 
in construction and design the STANDARD has been 

selected not only by the Navy, Life Saving, and Engineers’ 
Departments in this country, but by many of the large World 
Powers, for Revenue, Torpedo and Dispatch Boats =: :: :: 


Built in Sizes from 12 to 1,500 HP. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


The Standard Motor Construction Co. 


180 Whiton Street JERSEY CITY, N. J., USA. 

















Tuat the Harris boat building plant, of Pekin, 
Ill., is growing, is evidenced daily by the orders 
received by Mr. Charles Harris from parties in the 
market for launches for early summer delivery. 
The Harris company is now at work on a big 
boat for the Illinois fish and game wardens, the 
craft to take the place of the Rambler which, 
while an excellent launch, proves to be too small 
for the services required. Work has also begun 
on the boat ordered by Mr. E J. Adams, of the 
Barrett Manufacturing Company, of Peoria. The 
launch will be 31 feet long and will have a 7-foot 
beam, will carry a full cabin and a 20-hp Sparks 
gasoline engine. It is expected to plow through 
the waters at the rate of 12 miles an hour. 

The two 57-footers building at the Herres 
hoff’s for Mr. H. F. Lippitt and Mr. G. Mallory 
Pynchon are rapidly approaching completion. The 
first is almost ready for launching. The two own- 
ers decided to draw lots to decide which yacht 
each should own, and Mr. Pynchon drew number 
one. He has selected Istalena as the name of the 
craft. This is an Indian word and means white 
water lily. Mr. Lippitt has selected the name 
Winsome for his yacht. These boats are identical 
in design. They are about the same length over 
all as Weetamoe and Neola, the two yachts for- 
merly owned by the men who are having the new 
ones built, and are a little longer on the waterline 
They have good accommodations. There are 
three staterooms and a steerage berth in each 
yacht, as well as a large saloon, a room for the 
sailing master and a forecastle with accommoda 
tion for nine men. The work of the boat of the 
same design for Commodore Vanderbilt has been 
started. It is very probable that other yachtsmen 
will build in this class 

A fast cabin motor yacht is being built by the 
Gas Engine & Power Company at Morris Heights, 
for Mr. Julius Fleischmann, who owns the steam 
yacht Hiawatha, and the new boat, which is to be 
ready by May 15, will be used by Mr. Fleischmann 
chiefly in the vicinity of New London. The boat 
is to be named There She Goes. She will be 70 
feet long, driven by twin screws, and in many 
respects a duplicate of Artful, owned -by Mr 
Payne Whitney. Artful is a fast boat. She took 
part in the race from New York to Poughkeepsie 
and back last fall and finished first, having made 
the trip in 6 hours 5 minutes. The second boat 
to finish was 45 minutes astern. It is said that an 
effort will be made to arrange a race for Artful 
and There She Goes. 

Mr. Eugene Higgins, N. Y. Y. C., the owner of 
he twin screw steam yacht, the Varuna, has or 
dered, according to the London “Yachtsman,” 
what will probably be the largest turbine steam 
vacht afloat from Messrs. G. L. Watson & Co. 
The design is in hand and she will be pushed for 
ward as fast as possible. Mr. Higgins buiit the 
Varuna in 1896. She is 300 feet over all, 260 feet 
on the waterline, 35 feet 3 inches beam, 21 feet 
deep and 17 feet 3 inches draft. The Varuna made 
twenty-two voyages across the Atlantic, on twenty 
of which Mr. Higgins has been on the yacht 

Mr. Hollis Burgess and Mr. Frederick L. Gay, 
of Brookline, Mass., have ordered from the Her- 
reshoffs the first of the boats for the new Q class 
of Massachusetts Bay. She will be named the 
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Will You Lead the Fleet ? 


That little fleet on your lake or river, comprised of your and your neighbors’ launches, or will you merely dub along behind ? 
It doesn’t cost any more to own and keep up a “leader.” Our line of easy running launches, row boats and canoes are in a 
class by themselves. We don’t say so—-our customers do. 

One of our competitors once said: ‘The most formidable array I have to contend with is one of the Minn. Boat & Power 
Co.’s easy running launches, equipped with their powerful Schmidt Marine Engine.” 

Our ‘‘Schmidt”’ Marine Engines do not depend upon high speed for power, having ample bore and stroke. The tremendous 
driving power of Schmidt Marine Engines is backed by a latent factor “speed.” By increasing the speed you can double the 
power, and the reserve force is there if you want to use it. 

Will you mar the pleasure of the possession by a doubtful purchase? Our guarantee ‘‘ No Time Limit” gives you the protec- 
tion you ought to have. Send 10 cents in stamps for catalogue. 


Minn. Boat © Power Co., - - Stillwater, Minn., U.S. A. 























LOWELL WEAVING COMPANY 


The Most Difficult Thing to Obtain 


in sail cloths is uniformity in width, weight and tension. 
This is why our cloths excel and why since the Defender 


Every Cup-Defender has used 
“Lowell” Canvas 


and also, why every large yacht of recent years, with hardly 
an exception, has used our canvas—conclusive proof surely 
of the absolute superiority of ‘‘ Lowell’’ duck 

The excellence of our canvas is due to the fact that we use 
the best yarns spun, employ skilled, highly paid operatives 
whom we train ourselves, and use special machinery of our own 
invention which we have perfected after years of experiment 

‘Lowell’ duck is made in two qualities: 


**REGULAR?’ for cruising and pleasure yachts 
**SPECIAL” for racers. 


Your yacht will not attain its highest efficiency unless you 
specify either of the above. Made in all weights from 4 oz. 
for 15 footers to No. 000 for cup-defender main-sails. 

All the leading sail makers of the country use ‘‘Lowell’’ 
duck. Samples and quotations may be obtained from them. 


CONSTITUTION 


Lowell, Mass. 
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A Real Whistle 


OONER or later you've got to have 
a real whistle—a power whistle 
with enough power behind it to 

make itself heard. Hand whistles, 
squawkers, buzzers, horns, are poor sub- 
stitutes for a real, powerful signal, and 
the Watres is the one sure signal—a 





deep three-tone chime whistle with 
plenty of power behind it—power 
generated by the engine itself. There 


is no troublesome pump to keep packed; 
there is nothing to attend to after the 
whistle is once installed—only to pull 
the cord for a four-mile blast. 

The Watres Whistle is operated by 
spent gas taken direct from the engine 
iecnel the relief vent, and only so 
much spent gas is taken as will go 
through a 1-100-inch opening—about 
a needle-point. Even this is not taken 
when the reservoir is once full, so that 
the engine, even a little one-horse engine, 
is not affected in the slightest. Flexible 
pipe from engine to reservoir and reser- 
voir to whistle, and everything necessary 
to completely install, is included in 
price. 

The Watres Power Whistle is made in 
two sizes for large and small boats, and 
every whistle is sold on a money-back 
guarantee to completely satisfy you in 
actual use. Also guaranteed to pass 
U. S. inspection. 




























From MAJOR J. G. R. GLASGOW 
Commodore Motor Boat Club of Buffalo. 

“T have just returned from a trip of over a 
month at the Thousand Islands and I wish to 
say that the whistle you supplied me with more 
than came up to my highest expectations and 
proved of the very greatest service and use to 
me on my trip through the canals, across the 
lake and down the river. I cannot speak too 
highly of the good service it did, and, without 
doubt, of all the whistles that I have seen on 
launches it is unquestionably the very best. 

“T thank you very much for putting me in the 
way of getting a whistle that is really first-class 
in every particular.” 










A free booklet is yours for the asking, and we 
want you to write for it. 


WATRES MFG. COMPANY 


1135A BROADWAY, NEW YORK 










Dorothy Q, and Mr. Burgess will be the manag- 
ing Owner. 

Mr. Peter A. Rouss’ steel steam yacht, building 
at Jacobs’ yard, City Island, is practically plated 
and the joiner work is ready in the shop to be set 
up in the yacht the day it is needed. This yacht 
is 141 feet 6 inches over all and 140 feet on the 
load waterline. The vessel will be fast. 

The steel auxiliary yawl building at the same 
yard for Mr. John M. Goetchius, N. Y. Y. C., is in 
frame, and from now on very satisfactory pro- 
gress in her construction will be reported. This 
yacht is 64 feet on the waterline and 93 feet on deck. 

The power yacht building for Mr. Charles M. 
Gould, N. Y. Y. C., at Messrs. Purdy & Callison’s 
yard, City Island, is planked and the deck laid. 
Mr. Gould will name the boat the Columbine, the 
name of his smaller power craft of last year. The 
new yacht is 64 ft. on waterline and 7o ft. over all. 

The Rochester Yacht Club will have a fine 
new flagship this season, when Dakota, Commo- 
dore Thomas B. Pritchard’s new twin screw 
gasoline cruiser, reaches the lake in Mav. The 
boat is nearing the completion stage at the ship- 
yard of the Williams-Whittlesey Company, at 
Long Island City. The boat was designed by 
Small Brothers, of Boston, from plans submitted 
by her owner. There are many novelties and in- 
novations in her design and construction. Her 
generai dimensions are 70 feet over all, 52 feet on 
the waterline, 13 feet beam and 4 feet 3 inches 
draft. She has splendid cruising accommodations, 
and will be an up-to-date craft in every respect. 

Mr. C. M. Rosenthal, of New York, has sold 
his 100-foot yacht Mareta III. to Mr. W. A. Post, 
of Newport News. The.vessel has arrived at 
Newport News, having made the trip down from 
New York under her own power on short time. 
Mr. Post will use his vessel in the Chesapeake and 
adjacent waters, and she will be much in evidence 
at the time of the Jamestown Exposition. 

Messrs. Swasey, Raymond & Page have re- 
ceived an order for an auxiliary three-masted 
schooner to be 150 feet on the waterline, 190 feet 
over all, 32-foot beam, 15-foot draft. The owner, 
a New York Yacht Club man, wishes his name 
withheld for the present. The craft is to have a 
steel hull and will be fitted with an 800-horse- 
power triple expansion engine. Her bunker ca- 
pacity will be 300 tons. The new craft will be a 
heavy, powerful, deep-sea vessel, as her owner will 
start around the world in her on her completion. 
Her designers expect to have her ready in the 
spring of 1908. The importance of this order can 
be seen from the fact that Commodore Wilson 
Marshall’s Atlantic is but 135 feet on the water- 
line and Mr. H. W. Putnam’s new auxiliary three- 
master but 145 feet. 

The latest addition to the fleet of the Chicago 
Athletic Association’s yachting department is the 
steam yacht Edith, purchased recently by Commo- 
dore Fred. A. Price and Edward F. Meyer, of the 
Michigan Avenue club. The boat is one of the 
finest private yachts on the Great Lakes, and was 
owned by Commodore J. F. Craig, of the Toledo 
Yacht Club. Edith attracted considerable atten- 
tion in Chicago last August when it cruised to 
Chicago with Commodore Craig and a party of 
friends for the Lipton cup races. The yacht is of 
heavy steel construction, and was built at Toledo 
in 1905. The general dimensions are: Length, 
105 feet; beam, 16 feet; draft, 5%4 feet. It is 
equipped with triple expansion engines of 175 
horse-power, which developed a speed of 14 miles 
an hour. The hull is divided-into four water-tight 
compartments. The interior fittings and cabin 
arrangements are of the highest class, including 
a number of large state rooms finished in solid 
mahogany, bath room, music room, and dining 
saloon. The new owners announce the yacht will 
be renamed. Mr. Price recently purchased the 











S. HEMMENWAY & SON 


YACHT SAILS 


Many an inferior hull has 
been driven to victory by 
superior sails. Ours have 
stood the test for 75 years 


YACHT AWNINGS 


AND 


CANOE SAILS 
A SPECIALTY 
TENTS,FLAGS, ETC 
54 South Street 
NEW YORK CITY 





MARINE SUPPLIES 
SPRAY HOODS, ETC. 


A full and complete stock of Launches, Canoes, etc. 


We make to order and we make to 
fit, any canvas spray hood, wind 
shield or top. Best of work and 


material. Write for anything needed 


for your boats 
238 Jefferson Ave 


M. JACOBSEN, Detroit, Mich 


Everything in the Marine Line. 


Oo 








Sparks That ‘‘Spark” 


If you want your battery to furnish 


the kind of sparks that get all possible 

wer out of your motor car or boat 
nstallan APPLE BATTERY 
CHARGER A dynamo right on 


your boat that keeps the batteries 
always full and ready to furnish a 
strong, sure current, Write to-day 
for full information 


THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MPG. 00, 99 St. Clair St, DAYTON, OHIO 














DON’T BUY TROVUBLE. 





But by using S. 1. T. French Ignition Wire avoid short circuiting 
W’f'd by Societe Industrielle des Telephones, Paris, France. 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 1591 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Send for samples and prices. 























YOU CAN OWN AS 
GOOD A BOAT AS THE BEST BOAT 
FACTORY CAN BUILD—FOR 4 THE PRICE. 
21,311 inexperienced people built boats last year 
by the Brooks System of exact size 
patterns and illustrated instruc- 
tions. Get our big free illustrated 
catalog with greatly reduced prices 
on patterns. We furnish knock- 
down frames with patterns to finish 
and complete knock-down boats 
ready to put together. BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 

Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Building 
2703 Ship Street. Saginaw, Mich., U.S. A. 

) 


(Formerly of Bay City 
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Get Your Boat 


ready for Spring and install a 


Royal 


Engine 
It will please you 


Send for Catalogue 


Royal Equipment Co. 
157 Housatonic Ave. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
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24 TO 100 
HORSE 
POWER 








THE ROCHES TER excine WINS 


Because we have solved the problem of maximum power and 
minimum waste; that’s also the reason for its great economy. 
Exhausts under water ;without, backpressure or ‘noise. Speed 
control slow enough for fishing—fast enough for racing. Perhaps 
it’s the best engine made. At least investigate before you decide. 


ROCHESTER GAS ENGINE CO., 715 Driving Park Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Our boat building plant is now prepared to take orders for either speed or cruising boats up te 50 feet in length 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


BOWLER BROS., 123 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, Agents 
































(Du Brie MotorCo. 


8 Wide Bearings, Polished Brass 23 H. P. 
Fittings, Split Base, Elevated 
Gearless Commutator, $60 
High Compression, Ex- 6 H. P. 
ceeds Rated H.P. 
$95 


COMPLETE 
OUTFIT 





Best Material, 








OTHER SIZES 


Simple, Compact 





Guaranteed. Write for Catalog. Powerful 








Reversible 








Drop Forge Crank, Bronze Connection Rod, Direct 
Acting Plunger Pump, Piston Rings Pinned in Position, 
Mixing Valve with Float Feed and Throttle—the Per 
fect Mixer for 2-Cycle Engines—uses all the Gasoline 
with Wide Range of Speed, Perfect Lubrication, Exceed 
Rated Horse Power Guaranteed. Write for Agents’ and 
Boat Builders’ Proposition. Elevated Commutator Oper- 
ated WITHOUT GEARS—Positive, Simple, Noiseless 
and Safe. The BEST Engine for the MOST People. 


Du Brit Motor ComMPANY 


436-442 Guoin Street DETROIT, MICH. 




















Regal 
MARINE ENGINES 


Four-cycle jump spark ignition 

Automobile type. Have the 
smallest number of work- 
ing parts consistent with a per- 
fect operating motor. Our valves 
insure perfect mixture. Ignition 
system is like an automobile, and 
the motor starts with one 
turn. Regal Engines are 





fully guaranteed. 


“THEY ARE BUILT TO RUN AND DO IT” 


An 8 Horse-Powcr Regal in a 22 or 25-foot launch gives a speed of 10 to 13 
miles per hour 
Our customers say we are the only manufacturers who put good work int 


a small engine, Mace in three types, 14, 3 and 5 H. P., single cylinder; 8 to 
15 H.P. double cylinder; 30 H. P. 4-cylinder 
We guarantee Regal Engines to be steady and reliable under all weather 
conditions and will replace, free of charge, any parts found defective within 
one year. Send for our new Catalogue No.6; it shows all the latest designs 
tells interesting things about gas engines Mailed free 


REGAL GAS ENGINE COMPANY 


52 WEST PEARL STREET, COLDWATER, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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Chicago’s “Second Annual” 


BeAT SHOW 
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Seventh Reg’t Armory 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ENGINE AND BOAT MANUFACTURERS 
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champion 21-footer Spray, and it is his intention 
to convoy the yacht about the lakes with the 
steamer during the racing season and enter all 
of the most important regattas 

The steam yacht Agawa, built by Messrs. Ram- 
age & Ferguson, at Leith, for Mr. C. W. Hark- 
ness, of New York, has been launched. This ves 
sel is a finely modeled steel screw yacht of about 
700 tons yacht measurement, and was designed by 
Messrs. Cox and King, of London. The principal 
dimensions are: Length over all, 215 feet; 
breadth, 27 feet 6 inches, and depth, molded, 16 


feet 9 inches 

The yacht is constructed of steel to Lloyd's 
highest class, with awning deck extending full 
width of vessel and for about two-thirds of the 
length, with chart house and navigation bridge 
placed above same. Under the awning deck is a 
long range of deck houses, with drawing room, 


° finished in rich hardwood, at aft end, and passage 

ee e leading forward to a large dining room. The 
Visible Typewriter staterooms, which are fitted in choice hardwoods 
and handsomely furnished, are situated below the 

main deck, the owner’s private rooms being for- 


Look at the Machine. 
On the 





4 = ~ : - ° vard of the achinery space, and his guests’ 

‘‘all the writing is in full sight all the time eee ee ee es 
—and the mechanism is so perfect that The yacht is fitted complete with all the most 
: a ‘ modern equipment, including steam windlass and 

the operator can give his sole attention to capstan forward, steam warping capstan aft, com 
oie ve ° bined steam and hand steering gear, electric light, 
the writing. I hat 1S why the Western steam heating, refrigerating machinery, etc. The 
. T ] h C h ‘ ] propelling machinery consists of a set of four- 
Union € egrap ompany ave recent y crank triple expansion engines, with cylinders 17 
purchased seventy-two Monarch Visible inches, 27 inches, and two 31 inch diameter by 
: . 27-inch stroke, steam being supplied from two 
Typewriters.” large single ended boilers, working up to 180 


pounds pressure. On leaving the ways the yacht 
was named Agawa by Mrs. Harkness. This is 
the fourteenth yacht built by Messrs. Ramage & 


ba Ferguson, Ltd., to the designs of Messrs. Cox & 
The Monarch Typewriter Company King, and they have two other yachts on the 
319 Broadway, New York City stocks for the same designers 


Send for literature 





General Offices and Factory, Syracuse, N Y., U.S.A. HOW TO BUILD A SCOW SAILBOAT 
(Continued from page 165.) 
then paint the boat white, black, red, or any other 
color you may fancy. 
TO RIG THE BOAT 

First make the spars. For the mast take a clear, 
straight-grained piece of spruce 14 feet long 3% 
CLEMENT & SMITH inches square ; plane this down to the sizes as 
given on the sail plan, to 2 inches at the top. When 
you have a square stick planed, it is easy to take 
one corner at a time and plane it down so it be 
BANKERS and comes an eight-sided stick; then each of these 
BROKERS smaller comers can be rounded down toa per fect 
S aoe round spar. The boom is 11 feet 3 inches long, 
2% inches diameter at the middle; the gaff 6 feet 
1 NASSAU STREET. Cor. Wall 3 inches long 2 inches in diameter. By using first 
coarse sandpaper (say No. 1%) and then finishing 
with No. 1, all ridges can be removed and a coat 














f N. Y. Stock Exchange 


MEMBERS } N. Y. Cotton Exchange - _—— wis make the spars shine. To attach 
| Chicago Board of Trade the boom to the mast, get two large screw-eyes 


and open one so they link together, or get one eye 
and one hook; put the eye in the mast and the 
book in the boom. These will act as a hinge and 
‘ allow the boom to swing from side to side. For 
Y achtin (Jazette the gaff, jaws are needed like two horns, one 

2 sticking out each side of the mast, to hold it to it 


and yet slide up and down when lowering sail 























CHAIN of testimonials from dentists in 
A a attests the unequalled excel- 
ence of Dentacura Tooth Paste. It 


ae - pet, Sars aetna pruute The leading and only French illustrated Cut them out of good, tough oak and rivet them 
waste attending arunGigewaer, Thet yon paper devoted exclusively to Yachting and to the heavy end of the gaff, so there are 3% 
may know by experience its value we will Motor Boating published in Paris, France. inches between the jaws. 


For the rigging necessary to hold the mast in 
place, get two flat straps of 3/16-inch x 8-inch x 
1%-inch iron with four holes in them to screw 
them fast to the side planks, and a large hole, say 
Z dat %4-inch in diameter, at their upper ends. Screw 
Yachting Publishing Co., these fast to the side planks so the large eye is up 


send you free a sample tube of Dentacura and 
our booklet, ‘‘Taking Care of the Teeth.’’ 
Write at once. Offer expires April 15, 1907. 
Dentacura may be had at most toilet 
counters, Price25c. If yourdealer does not 
have it we will send it on receipt of price. 


DENTACURA CO., 61 Alling St., Newark, W. J. 


Yearly Subscription, $5.50 


Subscriptions may be sent care of 


New York City above the deck to fasten the shrouds to about 6 
inches aft of the mast. You can buy these ready 


206 Broadway, - 
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LAWLEY HOLLOW SPARS 


Why do we make so many? 
Why are they used by all the best Yachts? 


FIRST: Your boat is minutes faster by their use, owing to the decrease in weight. 
SECOND: They are much stiffer, and are made from selected stock. 
THIRD: We make the best spars on the market, having had 30 years experience. 
FOURTH: Name alone sufficient guarantee. 


GEORGE LAWLEY @® SON Corp’n. 


- - SOUTH BOSTON 














WE ASK A FAIR PRICE 
WE GIVE GOOD VALUE 
WE DON’T RELY UPON 
ROBBERY ON EXTRAS 
FOR OUR PROFIT 





MANHASSET 
Ship Building & Repair Company 
Port Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 
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We are designers and builders of High Speed Motor Boats, Semi- 
Racing Motor Boats and Fast Cruising and Family Launches 
OUR BOATS ARE SURE WINNERS 


for we have never been defeated in any race, test of endurance or 
for sea going qualities by any other make of boat of the same size, 
power, or class. Place orders early to insure deliveries when wanted 
All good workmanship takes time and should not be rushed 
Write for our prices 


THE DETROIT RIVER BOAT & OAR WORKS, Wyandotte, Michigan 


Works, Storage Sheds and Large Boat House—foot of Eureka Ave. 

















Yachting Uniforms 


The sailor, above all others, finds comfort 
and economy in the use of garments adapted 
to his occupation. The styles which seem 
odd to the landsman have sprung from ex- 
perience of brave and hardy men—men who 
had doubtful regard for the elegant, but 
sound respect for the useful. 


GET OUR CATALOGUI 
THE 
Greenwood-Atkinson-Armstrong 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO : DETROIT : 
80 WABASH AVENUE 75 WOODWARD AVENUF 














The CRAIG Engine 


The Acme of High Power Gasolene Motors 


in 3, 4, 6 and 8 Cylinder units 


from 18 to 300 horse-power. for heavy work 


HIGH SPEED ENGINES 


in 4, 6, and 8 Cylinder units. 60, 100 and 200 horse-power 


To order only. Properly designed and constructed to operate at extreme speeds 


PRICES ON APPLICATION 





ONE TYPE 
OF 

DEMONSTRATED 

GOODNESS 


























JAMES CRAIG JF 
556 WEST 34™ ST, NEW YORK. 
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We Know You Can Build this 
Boat from Pioneer Patterns 





ACK of skill with i or lack of confidence in yourself matters 
nothing. We take all risk of failure. = guarantee your suc- 
cess because Pioneer wieeoer a are so simple, pertect and practi- 

cal we know you will be succe: 

We are so confident of this oy we will give you 30 days’— 
a full month's trial. If you are then dissatished—if Pioneer 
Patterns are not a we claim for them—simple, easy to follow, and 
thoroughly practical hi return them and get your money back with- 
out question or qui 

Lu bane have not time or inclination to build from patterns, it is of 

easier to build on Pioneer Knock-Down frames 
which include qerkecs parts——fitted, tested, set up complete 
in our shops, then knocked down for shipment. nig ve 
x sap to reassemble them. The part is done for you. 

common tools . Patterns and instructions for feuhing 

poe tely free with frames. By building your own boat you save 
two-tl ve the boat-builder's price. Pioneer Knock-Down frames 
save nearly their entire cost in freight alone. 

Take advantage of this offer today, build your boat 
complete from Pioneer Patterns or Knock-Down frames, 
before spring, in your spare hours. 

Write today for free booklet, or send 25c for big 100-page 9x12 
book on boatbuilding. Prices, descriptions and 200 illustrations 
of ee s of boats you can build and other practical informa- 
tion. Money back if not satisfied. 


Pioneer Boat & Pattern Co., Wharf 36, Bay City, Mich. 














New Kerosene Oil, Burner 
THE LOVETT 
Burner Fits Primus Tanks 
Guaranteed not to blow out 


Khotal . 
Primus Supplies 


A.E. Lovett Co.,63 Park PI.,N.Y, 
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C.W. FISHER 


Bronze Yacht Shafting 
lron, Steel, Metals 


85 WATER STREET :: BOSTON 














1EDMONT 





_ From Factory to Home 
A PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST puns 228 
cae 


te sorage ball and inconvenience, and 


i 7 
ite Gifts for Xmas, Birthday, wears, 
Shipped Geect from factory, fre 


fund money and pay return i dinate, Write Write te for Boole 


let now, and Cosel 


Piedmont Furniture Co., Dept. Secteetine Statesville, N. C; 
We also make a beautiful Box Couch of Solid Southern Red 
Cedar, handsomely upholstered. Send for booklet and prices. 














made, or a blacksmith anywhere can make them 
in very little while for you. Use stout screws, 
about No. 12, to fasten them to the planks. Brass 
plates with brass screws will make a neater finish 
and will not rust. Another strap at the bow 
should have its end bent back in about the line 


of the jib-stay and screwed to the bottom planks 


iy 


f; ie Hh 
re 


Ty) 


WY), 
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Thy square showing Try square showing 
edges of s1de planks aes of sidé platks 
are square. are Old! Of Square 





Measurements set off from 
STING, forming a straight 
edge on a ctobhed plank. 


at the bow, so its eye is just above the deck in 
the center. Before the mast is put up, get four 
Y%4-inch eyebolts long enough to go through the 


mast, as shown, to hook the halliard blocks into 
at its top and rivet them fast. Put seven iron 
rings or wooden mast hoops 4% inches inside 
diameter on the mast before you put the eye- 


bolts in the mast, as you may not be able to after 
they are in and the hoops are needed to fasten the 
sail to. 

For cleats, small wire awning cleats will answer. 


Oak board | inch thick 8 inches.long 3iaches wide 


board 
atthe LhAinch by 
+ ‘La inch won 

bolt through 


20k board that 
serque To side 
of scow 

forms a pwat 
for lea boards 


a > ° Screws 
cs . . ° 
oe Ba’? 
hc cecce 14 inches wide ---- > 


/inch thick 


i } 
ill eal it ‘iif << 





= —S oF ~ 


Screw three of them fast to the mast just above 
the deck or, if fair-leaders be put on the deck to 
lead the halliards aft, they can be put in a row 
on deck just forward of the coaming; two each 
side of the cockpit, cne for lee-board pennant and 
one for jib sheet, and one on the after deck for 
main sheet, making eight in all. For pulleys, or 











THE 


VICTOR MARINE ENGINE 


14 H. P. UP TO 20 H. P. 





The Engine you have been looking for; safe, sure and noiseless. A 
new and pertect model. Distinctly new and prominent features 
such as water-cooled bearings, making a large saving in grease. The 
grease being always stiff makes it easy to keep engine clean. Grooved 
fts preventing oo | from case. End bearings having half boxes 
to take up wear. Crank pins have center oilers, all bearings babbited 
with the best babbit. Workmanship and material the best. T hese 


new features make it a superior engine. ase mention *Y achting.”” 


— = & HILL, 78 East Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 

















ATLANTIC BOATS 


SPEED BOATS. 


Noiseless. Safest, Fastest. 














Sizes from 21 feet to 25 feet 
DORIES. Sea-going, Comfortable and Handsome. 
Sizes from 16 feet to 25 feet. 
et por Inexpensive, Reliable and We ML made. 
SKIP zes 16 feet 
ATL ANTIC Light, Powerful, Fastest in the W« eld. 
MOTORS. From 3 to 40 H. P 
Write tor further information, stating requirements 
; Show-room, 59 Haver- 
The Atlantic Co., Amesbury, Mass. (3.5 ye 
With a 


“Boothbay” Engine 


in your boat, you al- 
ways get there” and 
“get back” again. 
Safety, Speed & Satisfaction 
2 H.P. to 20 H.P.— 2 and 4 Cycle 
We make the best 2 
and 4 cycle engines 


that skilled workman- 
ship can produce. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Boothbay Gas Engine Co. 


EAST BOOTHBAY, MAINE. 


























‘Safecraft 


Protects Your Valuables from 
Fire or Thieves 


FIREPROOF, specially 
constructed steel safes con- 
cealed in handmade artistic 
pieces of furniture. Afford 
} absolute security in the 
| home for family silver, do« 
uments, jewels or other 
valuables. 
DESKS, BOOKCASES, WORK TABLES, 
DOWER CHESTS, WINE CABINETS, 
SMOKER’S CABINETS, PLANT AND 
PALM STANDS, SERVING TABLES, &c 
Work 


} gga : : 
Wee ee a] $55 and upward 


WERRING-BALL-MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 
00 Broadway, New York City 
Write for ihintens* *Y,’’ with photos of the various pieces and 





Safecraft 











descriptions. Address, SAFEC AFT DEPT., 400 B’ way, N.Y. 
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Hine -Watt Manufacturing Company = 5,00, shh Avenue 





Manufacturers of 27 different 
varieties of Lamps and 
Acetylene Generators for 





Our generators are the only 
Acetylene Generators that will 
work satisfactorily on Boats 
and Yachts where there is 
very little vibration : : : 


Automobiles 

Bicycles 

Motor Cycles 

Motor Boats 
Yachts, Canoes, Qc. 


Send for catalogue and prices 








Mention YACHTING 


























. BUILD A BOAT 


BY THE 
WEATAERWAX METHOD 


GASOLINE MOTORS 


RELIABLE 
REVERSIBLE 
TWO-CYCLE 






. 


RE you thinking of buying or building a Boat ? 

We Build Boats of every kind from a 9-foot 

Row Boat to a 40-foot Power Launch or a |25- 
foot Steam Yacht. We are the only Boat 
Builders who sell Boat Patterns. Our com- 
plete, accurate, actual size Boat Patterns, with 
illustrated and simple, easy-to-follow instructions, will 
enable you to “‘ Build a Boat ”’ for yourself, or for 
any one else. We also furnish Knock Down Frames, 
ready to set up and easily put together, saving time and 
labor. Besides, we furnish Marine Hardware, Motor 
Engines from two (2) to any desired Horse Power, 
and everything that goes into the Building of Boats. 


FETT ES Te 


ve 


Illustrates Price (bare) 
@ When you ber a my by a oe fom @ yon get a 
ne ene ore — arant satistact that t! ight of a ge factory 
No. 5 Motor 5 to 8 H. P. $87.00 behind it: this ——oy oneal to py and the best is always 
the cheapest. Write for our Free Catalog O, showing 57 New 


Simple and easy to operate, only three moving parts, no gears, valves or and Improved 1907 Models. 


springs—nothing to get out of order. “Main bearings babbitted. Workmanship 


and material of the highest order, and guaranteed. Jump Spark Ignition Built in BAY CITY BOAT MFG. CO. 


multi-cylinder types. Not heavy nor cumbersome. Modern in every detail. 
BAY CITY, MICH., U.S. A. 


Reference : Bradstreet’s, Dun's, any Bank at Bay City, Mich 


Write for Catalog “Ail” of other sizes. 


UNITED MFG. CO., 171-175 W. Woodbridge St., DETROIT, MICH. 


Cable Code; ‘‘ UMCO,’* Western Union 


SO. 
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. . Perhaps you know that the U. S. Government selected the Jager engine f se j > navy 
j yw t a % ‘ Jager engine for use in the navy, the 
I his 18 Important to You Revenue Cutter Service and the Department of Commerce and Labor for special service in the Arctic, 
the Temperate and Torrid Zones. 


But here is the most important point to you: Very careful records of the performance of the Jager Engine have been kept in each of these departments for 
the guidance of various other departments in the purchase of gasoline engines 


As.a result of this painstaking care, the 


J M E 
1S REPEATEDLY SELECTED, WHILE OTHER MAKES, SUBJECTED TO THE SAME TESTS ARE DISCARDED 
This means something to YOU if you need boat power. You can get a Jager Engine of any size from 
3 to 60 H.P. and have the comfortable feeling of knowing you foes the best there is to be had. 


WE MAKE I, 2, 3, 4 AND 6 CYLINDER ENGINES 


Write for illustrated catalogue containing information you ought to have. Also send for special pamphlet 
MARINE TYPE DIRECT CONNECTE UNITS for the electric lighting of yachts. ate os 


281-283 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


Charles J. Jager Company LF or, 33 CANAL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I, 
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complete satisfaction at all times. 








30 H. P. Marine Motor—Six Cylinder—Port Side 


The Motor That Attracted the Greatest Attention at the Chicago Show 
MOTORS OF CONFIDENCE 


By choosing the Doman Marine for power in your boat, you purchase with confidence a motor that will give you 
Every ““DOMAN” Motor Guaranteed. 
6 cylinders, four cycle type. Our catalog ““U” will be mailed on receipt of 10c. in stamps. 


THE H. C. DOMAN COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wis. U. S. A 
THE HIGH GRADE ENGINE BUILDERS 
Member of the National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers 


1to60H.P. 1,2, 3,4 and 
Please mention “Yachting.” 











TRUSCOTT Launch sass tek a - Story 





HESE big photographs will give you an intimate know- 
ledge of how Truscott Launches are made and finished 
—seating arrangement—lines of hull—the wonderful 
Truscott motor—all the things you would inquire about and 
examine and look into if you had the actual boat before 
your eyes. 
All catalogs may look alike and ‘“ read’ alike to you, 
All builders may seem to make the same general claims. 
Ceserns claims have confused you—you are undecided— 
ut— 


These Actual Photographs Do Not Lie 


They are too expensive to be sent broadcast, but if 





¢ 





you intend to buy a boat they are yours for the asking. 


We want you to use them for comparisons, because in side 
by side competition at motor boat shows the Truscott boats 
have always had the largest sales of any line exhibited. 


Just tell us what you are considering—cruiser, family 


launch, semi-racer, s| boat—and we will gladly enter 
into correspondence with you. 

If photograph is wanted for decorative purpose, send $1.00 
with your request. In the meantime, send stamps for our 
splendid 80- catalog, illustrated by over 300 pho phic 
— of actual scott boats, the finest launches 

e. 


TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., Sub-Station T, St. Joseph, Mich. 











blocks as they are called, get eight small iron ones 
(awning blocks are the kind to ask for), with 
opening for the rope % inch wide and use %-inch 
diameter rope. It takes 150 feet of rope to reeve 
off all halliards and sheets. For shrouds get 45 
feet of %-inch diameter wire rope, and either 
splice eyes to go over the mast head or get some 
more experienced person to do so for you. If 
you cannot do either, put a single knot in the wire 
and then lash the short end fast to the long part 
of the rope. 

Cut the heel of the mast so it straddles the 
plank, set on edge in the bottom, that should be 
notched down about a quarter of an inch to keep 
mast from moving fore and aft. An iron ring 
should be driven on the hull of the mast above the 
notch, cut in it to’ prevent its splitting; or put a 
good stout cord whipping around it. In setting 
the mast up do not pull it all to one side, but get 
it plumb with each shroud on even tension. The 
shrouds can be set up to chain plates with either a 
rope lashing or an iron turnbuckle. If rope, watch 
it to see it don’t cut through and break; if turn 
buckles are used, see that they don’t untwist 

The sails are lashed at corners and to hoops, and 
laced along gaff and boom to the spars with heavy 
fishcord. The jib should have small snap hooks 
on it to snap onto the stay. Such a boat, whil 
it may not appeal to men members of a yacht 
club, may afford the young fellows no end of fun 
at a cost within their means. 


EPISODES IN THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED YACHTS 


(Continued from page 153.) 

1869, with Mr. Lorillard commanding and a crew 
of nineteen all told, she started on a leisurely 
voyage around the world. For a time she cruised 
among the British Isles, in hopes of arranging a 
match, but, failing in this, proceeded eastward. It 
was worse than a crime, it was a blunder that she 
should have been caught in a Mediterranean 
storm; but the business of the recorder, however 
deplorable, is without sentiment, and he can but 
relate that on the 13th of December the bones of 
the beautiful creature were piled up on the inhos 
pitable shores of Algeria. 

For many years Vineyard Sound has been in the 
business of justifying the sinister characterization, 
“graveyard.” It is no respecter of class, fisher 
man, trader, or pleasure craft. In July, 1891, 
Tidal Wave, the most elegant yacht of her day, 
thrust her nose into the shark-like jaws of the 
rocks at Pasque Island. Dr. Ranney, her owner, 
and his wife and son were aboard at the time 
They had left New Bedford, bound for Boston 
and Bar Harbor, and the wind being southwest, 
was fair for the run. After clearing Buzzard’s 
Bay, they made good time to Quick’s Hole. But 
a fog dropped down and enwrapped them. 
The captain stood through the Hole and over 
toward Gay Head far enough to clear the Point 
on Pasque, he thought. Then, feeling secure, he 
shaped her course down the Sound. Meanwhile, 
the owner and his family and the crew were ap- 
prehensively listening to the distant signals. The 
ripple at the cutwater indicated that the boat was 
making some speed. 

“We're all right now,” said the captain, after a 
time. But the words had scarcely left his lips 
than she struck a mass of jagged rocks. The 
seas rolling in from the southwest lifted her up 
and jammed her hard and fast into the shark’s 
mouth, and then, with deliberate spite, beat her 
again and again. A lonely member of the Pasque 
Island Club, fishing from shore a hundred feet 
away, brought relief to the shipwrecked people 
The cruel rocks had “gored her sides like the 
horns of an angry bull.” Under her port bows 
they caught her, and, as her stern swung slightly 
to starboard, another hidden tooth punched a hole 
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The boat that is moored to a Bulb Shank Mooring Anchor is 
and more or less dangerous make-shifts, likely to drag or break loose, 
boat adrift to be driven ashore or dashed to pier es on the rocks 


THE BULB SHANK 


holds fast in all kinds of weather and never drags. No wind, n 


It's the Bulb Shank that does it 


one mooring place to another 


FAIRHAVEN IRON FOUNDRY COMPANY, 





Le 





Takes hold of any kind of bottom and holds fast 
Made in sixteen sizes for boats of all kinds 
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the only boat that is moored safely All other moorings are but unreliabl 
at the very moment when the greatest security is most necessary, and set the 


The harder the strain the stronger it holds 


yet it is easy to take up and easy to 


» storm, no sea can budge it 
And move from 


Handsome booklet and full information on request. Address, 


FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Edson 


Steering Gears 


have stood every test for nearly fifty years. 


Established 1859. 


EDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
260 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 





























REVERSIBLE, VALVELESS, MARINE 
ENGINE, FOR 1907 


H. P. Engine Only $33.15 


New features, better engines, 





stronger, more horsepower. 


| MAJOR engine can be used for stationary work. We built and sold 5,000 
| engines last year. We are building 10,000 engines this year, from 1} H. P. to 
20 H.P. Write at once for special inducement to one agent in each locality. 


DETROIT GAS ENGINE & MACHINERY CO. 


78 E. CONGRESS STREET, E. DETROIT, MICH. 























Hardy Plants 


for OLD-FASHIONED 
FLOWER GARDENS 


UR immense garden 
of popular old-fash- 


ioned flowers is well 
worth traveling any dis- 
tance to see. From early 
Spring until late Autumn 
hundreds of distinct kinds 
of marvelous beauty, oddly 
and elegantly formed, are in 
bloom. To enumerate the 
kinds having these charms 
would be largely to repeat 
the entire list in our cata- 
logue. @ In ordering, care 
should be taken to select a 
collection of varieties that 
will furnish a continuance 
of bloom the entire season. 
Therefore, when requested, 
we will select suitable va- 
rieties for inexperienced 
customers. With our ex- 
perience, we can supply 
collections of both large and 
small extent that will give 
entire satisfaction in any 
situation. 

Ow ILLUSTRATED 
¢ ATALOGU F mailed to 
intending purchasers 

The general supervision of 
private estates and publ« 
grounds a specialty 

le have a number of appli 
cations from first-class gardeners 
desiring positions le will be 
pleased to communicate with 
parties wishing the services of 

‘ad gardeners or superintendents 


Rutherford, N. J. 








Nurserymen and 
Landscape Gardeners 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 



































BOAT 


Chicago’s “Second Annual” 


MARCH 2nd to 9th 
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Seventh Reg’t Armory~ 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ENGINE AND BOAT MANUFACTURERS 
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A. S. MORSS CoO. 


Yacht and Launch Fittings 
210 COMMERCIAL STREET, BOSTON 


OOLS, fastenings, paints, and everything needed in build- 

ing the boat. Deck fittings, plumbing, engine fittings, 
adel instruments, spray hoods, and everything necessary 
for equipping the boat. 


@ Ventilation is Do You Know 
something you can’t About 


have too much of, The Morss Block 


especially on a motor The Skene Chock 
boat. Our hood ven- The Osborn Cleat 


tilators are fitted with ThaGaper Plone 


deck plates and can The Worthen Hoist 
be removed when not The Skene Boat 


pty SD ty Se TheTrimount Pumps 
and galvanized. C= —=s The Morss Ventilator 


@ Have you a copy of our new catalog? In it 7 will find 
listed everything needed on a boat of any kind. It is fully 
illustrated, and enables a person in any part of the world to 
order with the certainty of getting just what is wanted. 


@ Oftentimes it is impossible to find ready made just the article 
you require. We can make up for you anything you need, 
Forgings, Castings, Sheet Metal Work of all Sorts. 


Submit your Requirements. 
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Representatives for this 


Magazine Wanted 


I We have on record in our office the names of 25,000 active yachtsmen. 
We want a representative in every locality where there is yachting or canoe- 
ing interest, to call on these people and represent Yachting. We will give 
exclusive territory to those who are competent and the positions will mean 
extremely lucrative employment, especially while the magazine is new. 
Liberal helps will be provided.’ Address at once : 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


YACHTING 


206-208 Broadway, NEW YORK 




















in her quarter. The pumps were manned, but 
were unequal to the inrush of water. Fortunately, 
no one was lost, but—Vineyard Sound had added 
another victim to its record. 

The question whether the genius of disaster 
has exacted as great tribute—in proportion—from 
the yachting as from the commercial world is in 
the province of the statistician. However, among 
a mass of records one may find that the govern- 
ment bought the schooner-yacht Wave and sent 
her to the coast of China, where she was wrecked 
in 1838. Colonel Stevens’ schooner Onkahye, also 
acquired by the government, was lost in 1848 on 
Caycos Reef, in the Caribbean. 

Another of Colonel Stevens’ boats, the schooner 
Maria, presumably the converted sloop that de- 
feated America, now a fruiter, was lost at sea, 
and his Gimcrack was broken up at Oyster Bay 
Sixty years ago the schooner Dream, owned by 
Mr. Prescott Hall and others, was struck by 
lightning and disabled, but survived. However, 
the imp of the perverse followed her, brought her 
into collision with a Sound boat and dragged her 
to the bottom. Ten years later Mr. George Rol- 
lin’s schooner, Betty Bliss, sailed for San Fran- 
cisco. She weathered the Horn all right, but a 
Pacific gale flung her on the rocks of Chile 
Six years later Ultra, thén being in trade, was 
lost on the east coast of South America. The old 
Rambler, full of adventure, and, incidentally, 
dynamite, designed for a Central American revo- 
lution, was wrecked in the harbor of Colon in 
1888. 

Among the horrors of the sea one finds the 
loss of the sloop Mallory, homeward bound from 
Cuba, with none but the crew aboard; the wreck 
of Katydid on Cape May, and the capsizing of 
Eva, the Hon. A. Bird Grubb’s boat, off Charles- 
ton bar, S. C. In 1869 the schooner Wivern went 
down in a gale in Vineyard Sound, and four years 
later Calypso was burned in Newport harbor. 

Years ago Ariel was mysteriously sunk by col- 
lision in the East River. When they were dig- 
ging for the foundations for the Williamsburg 
Bridge they excavated her main boom. Thirty- 
six years ago the old North Star, Commodore 
Vanderbilt’s yacht, died of quick artificial dis- 
integration at Cold Spring Harbor, L. I. 

Many a yacht passing the Hook has entered on 
a longer voyage than she reckoned on, without 
provision for such, nor chart, for the time of it 
was eternity. Many persons remember how 
Cythera, a fan-tail cutter, went to sea in the bliz- 
zard of 1888 and was never heard of again. Her 
owner, Mr. W. A. W. Stewart, was on board 
with some guests. Nautical experts claim that 
coming down she struck a sea square under the 
stern, sprung a leak in her rudder port, and 
foundered tail first. 

But enough of tragedy. Here’s diversion 
Nearly half a century ago, the story goes, Mr 
Daniel T. Willets, a big dry goods man, took a 
party of guests on his good sloop Restless to Nor- 
ton’s Point, Coney Island. Among these was a 
Mr. Weed, a great merchant and a very proper 
man, whose favorite abomination was prize-fight- 
ing. Now it so happened that Mr. Willets had 
invited one Tom Hyer, the man who fought 
Yankee Sullivan, to be of the party. When Mr 
Need discovered the character of the very genile- 
manly big man, he was for putting him ashore, 
but the host pacified him, and the boat proceeded 
on her way. Mr. Hyer proved to be the poobah 
of the occasion. The boat anchored off Norton’s 
Point and the real festivities of the occasion be- 
gan. Singularly, in the course of time, the party 
became argumentative. Two young dandies al- 
lowed their little discussion to degenerate to a 
quarrel and presently began to exchange blows. 
But Tom Hyer, the massive gentleman, seized 
each of the disputants by his collar, doused them 
overboard, and held them there until they prom- 
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A Notable Achievement of Ours 


in sail making has been the equipping of the 


“WEE TAMOE” 


which made such a remarkable record last 
season in winning eleven of the sixteen races 
in which she was entered, including the race 
for the Astor Cup off Newport. 


@ The “ Weetamoe” is only one of many 
notable boats for which we have furnished 
sails. Among the large number we have 
equipped are the following : 


Vergemere Constance Corona 
Rainbow Resolute Navahoe 
Effort Il Ailsa Elmina II 
Ariadne Independence Invader 


Sally VII America 


THE FABRIC USED 


is in no small degree responsible for the success of our sails. It is 
made under our own formula of the best combed peeler American 
cotton, and is the result of a lifetime's study of racing canvas. 
Special attention given to making of racing sails he all classes. 


WILSON & SILBSY 


ROWE’'S WHARF, - - + BOSTON, MASS. 
Our Cable Address is ““ WILSAILS,”* Boston, W. U. C. C. 





WEETAMOE 

















F LORID A Business and Pleasure Craft M OTOR 
CRUISERS of All Types and Sizes Bo ATS 


The highest standard of excellence is developed in all of our products. 


THE CONNECTICUT CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, — wrexciF'tkos. 


Naval Architects, Engineers, Builders 
BAY VIEW PLACE, Ten Minutes from Union Station, New Haven, WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Telephones, 3060 New Haven 6-4 Clinton. CHARLES B. WYCKOFF, Manager 























REVERSIBLE O 
MARINE 
ENGINES 


14 to 50 H. P. 


Send for 1907 Catalog 


Beware of copies and 
infringements. 


Termaat & 
Monahan Co. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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ISTINCTLY different. 
D Every vital feature can 
be removed and ad- 
justed; cylinders taken off 
without disturbing pipes, 
bearings, crank shaft or 
base. The immediately get- 
at-able engine. Built 
from blue print to finished 
engine in the one factory—a 





striking contrast to ‘‘assembled”’ engines. One, two and three cylinders—1} to 25 H. P. Costs 
no more than other engines. Send ro cents for our complete Treatise on Marine Gasoline Engines, 


or write for free Ferro catalog. Send to-day. 
All our engines are equipped for salt water. 


The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 


137 Wade Building 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Large stock carried in Eastern Branch, 79 Cortlandt St., New York City 











Do you intend to visit the Jamestown 
Exposition? If so, get your sails cleaned 
and mildew-proofed by 


J. W. KETCHAM © CO. 
Ft. Hubbard Street, - - Brooklyn 
Telephone, 50 Bath Beach 














Mark 
When You Buy a Canoe See that It Bears This Name Plate: 


“It guarantees*to you correctness of medels and quality,’’ 
All “Old Town Canoe’’ materials are carefully selected and 
applied by skilled workmeu, 

Models jor every use. Prices, packed, $28 up. 

Write us now for free illustrated catalogue of canvas covered 
canoes, row boats, aad yacht tenders, Agencies in all large cities. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 84 Middle St., Old Town, Me. 











FLAGS - FLAGS - FLAGS 


INTERNATIONAL CODE SIGNALS, CLUB AND 
PRIVATE SIGNALS 
FLAG WORK OF ALL KINDS 


S. HEMMENWAY & SON 
54 SOUTH STREET NEW YORK CITY 

















SHAW-WALKER 





Sectional Filing Devices 
Card and Loose-leaf Systems 








Federal Office Equipment Co. 
SOLZ DISTRIBUTORS 


372 Broadway, 


New York 














ised to be good. Later, Mr. Weed fell down the 
companionway stairs and cut his scalp open fron 
stem to stern. The party was filled with con 
sternation until Mr. Hyer came to the rescue and 
deftly sewed the merchant's scalp together. The 
blood which had obscured Mr. Weed’s physica 
sight at once cleared his mental vision. He 
grasped Mr. Hyer’s hand, and, in an ecstacy 
gratitude and in one paradoxical breath, damned 
prize-fighting and swore eternal allegiance to its 
chief votary. 


THE LAKE WORTH MOTOR BOAT RACES 
(Continued from page 143.) 

Class A, five miles, 2.30 P. M. 

Class B, five miles, 3 P. M 

Class C, ten miles, 3.30 P. M 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1907 

Class A or class X, five miles, 11 A. M 

Class B or class Y, ten miles, 11.30 A. M 

Class A or class X, ten miles, 2.30 P. M 

Class B or class Y, ten miles, 3.30 P. M 

Class C or class Z, fifteen miles, 4 P. M 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1907 

Class X, five miles, 10.30 A. M 

Class Y, five miles, 11 A. M 

Class Z, five miles, 11.30 A. M 

Class X, five miles, 2.30 P. M. 

Class Y, five miles, 3 P. M 

Class Z, fifteen miles, 3.30 P. M 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY I, 1907 

Six trials, one-mile events, 10.30 A. M 

Consolation, five miles, 2 P. M 

Closing event, endurance run, 3 P. M 

The trophies include the one given by Sit 
Thomas Dewar, which was won last year by M1 
H. E. Bowden, of Boston. The Edson prize is a 
handsome silver loving cup, with two heavy 
handles. The beauty of the cup is enhanced by its 
lines of simplicity. The Pommery Cup, presented 
by Messrs. Francis Draz & Co., is silver, urn 
shaped and of colonial design, with heavily beaded 
bands and beautifully engraved. The third cup is 
a three-handled silver loving cup, with a design of 
grape leaves, tendrils and bunches of grapes, in 
repousse, which prize has been offered by Messrs 
William Ottman & Co., of New York City 

Tuesday, fulfilling the promise of the previous 
evening, dawned gloriously. The lake was like 
glass, and in every way in brief the conditions fot 
the day’s events were ideal. In addition to th 
myriads of craft lining the course the shores wer: 
crowded with spectators in motor cars or wheel 
chairs, or afoot, and the sun shining with genial 
ardor lighted a scene that was nothing less than 
entrancing. It was announced that on the first 
day of racing handicaps would be based on the 
rating mieasurements of the American Power 
Boat Association, and that on the three succeed 
ing days of the regatta the handicaps would be 
based on the actual performances of the boats. 

The first event started at 11 o’clock, a 5-mile 
race, one lap around the lake, for boats of 80 
rating and under.. Eight started in this event and 
all finished. Mr. H. Broessel’s Simplex IX. of 
New York, with a handicap of 1 minute 6 se 
onds, won the trophy, the boat’s actual running 
time being 17 minutes 44 seconds. Hot-Stuff, 
owned by Mr. D. J. Southall, of Miami, Fla., fin 
ished second, its actual running time being 19 
minutes 12 seconds. Lieut. Hugh L. Willoughby’s 
Possum, the scratch boat, finished third, covering 
the distance in 18 minutes 48 seconds. 

The 1o-mile race, for boats of 80 rating and 
above, was won by Mr. J. Middleby’s Katherine, 
of Boston. Katherine had a handicap of 4 min- 
utes and 8 seconds from Mr. E. J. Schroeder's 
Dixie, the scratch boat, and covered the distance 
in 28 minutes 26 seconds. Gray Wolf, Mr. E. I. 
Willoughby, Jr., of Newport, finished second in 


the actual time of 31 minutes 41 seconds. Bruiser, 
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RATSEY & LAPTHORN, Limited 


FOUNDED 1790 


THE Importers of thei we known 
WORLD.WIDE ERS BROWN 
AND EGYPTIAN 
ICK 
macers or AL WNINGS Puc 


also of 
ITALIAN BOLT ROP! 
Supplied Winning Sails in 1906 to 
YANKEE, 70 footer _ | . ; ; Long Island Sound & 





















and BES] 
FLEXIBLE 

PLOW STEEL 

WIRE ROPE 





for Running Gear, 
EFFORT [King’s Cup] { 





CHERRY CIRCLE [Lipton Cup] } , 
BILLPOSTER te Chicago 
VIM [Roosevelt Cup] . ‘ Sonderklasse, Marblehead 
JOY ) 

SPIDER >; [Class Q Boats] ‘ ‘ : Gravesend Bay 
SOYA ) 








Awnings made from our Brown Egyptian Duck, owing 
to its “rich, red brown™ transparent color, does away 
with the necessity for the blue underneath awnings 
ALL ORDERS PERSONALLY SUPERINTENDED FROM “START TO FINISH ™ 


Estimates on Application 


CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Also at 
COWES, GOSPORT, GOUROCK 
and SOUTHAMPTON EFFORT | 











YACHTS and LAUNCHES 


Hunting Cabin Launches of all Sizes in STOCK Ready for Delivery 


CALL AND SEE THE PERPETUAL 


MOTOR BOAT SHOW 


AT OUR WORKS 


W. F. RUDDOCK - - 12 West 14lst Street, New Y ork 











CUP LIFTERS 


We make 


The Pigeon Hollow Spars and The Fraser Hollow Spars 


Your choice at equal prices. 


We have secured from Mr. J. G. Fraser the sole and exclusive rights to use his famous Spar Cement, and to build the Fraser Spars 

By turning out only strictly high-grade work we guarantee to maintain the well-known reputation of the Fraser and the Pigeon 
Hollow Spars. ry ' 

Maximum strength and rigidity combined with minimum weight. Place orders now 


PIGEON-FRASER HOLLOW SPAR CO.. ” 116 Condor St.. East Boston 
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18ft. Launch, 2h.p., $125.00 



















Four-cycle, jump-spark igni- 
tion, automobile design. Excel 


all others in all the practical and 


Our Chief Advertiser.— Greatest value ever offered 
necessary features. They are de- for the money.—No space to describe it.— Write. 


signed and built for high-speed and We carry a full line of boats of all classes. 
} Or if you have leisure evenings, 


all-day running. Every part is inter- 
changeable. The entire thd is B U I L D A B O AT 


of the very best grade that can be Buy our pattern system. You can 


obtained. build a launch for $25.00 that you 


;, could not buy for $200.00. You do 
Practically Indestructible not need to be a mechanic; anyone 
os bo tiene. 4 to40.H.P. ER can build from our patterns. 
pecially adapted to heavy service . Do not fail to get our catalogues and prices,whether you 
boats and auxiliary power. , want a comple’ boat or want to Paid one yourself. 


Better write to-day toi 

idem, Cintas ae DeFoe Boat @ Motor Wks. 
. , Bay City, Mich. 

The Peninsular " 

















Motor Co. 
oe eae Windward 
mich, men || Working Sails 


For Yachts large and small. Last year we fitted 


out among others the Tamerlaine, Lila and 
@ COFFEE FOR YACHTSMEN Gauntlet for the Bermuda race. 


















: : Let us esti 
whether on board ship or at home is mate on your work this year. 
JASCO COFFEE 
Sg ae em em ot JONES & ROBINSON 
_ Every detail that helps to an exquisite CITY ISLAND, - - NEW YORK 





‘age — roasting, 
i to in the 





blending— tended 
preparation of JASCO COFFEE. 























In air-tight screw-top tins that preserve the 
aroma and keep the coffee perfectly fresh, 
5 lb. Can $1.60 CHICAGO BOAT SHOW 


PON ISR March 2d to 9th 


Our broad guarantee-- Your money back if not satisfactory 


A. J. SHELDON CO., Importers Seventh Regiment Armory 
100 Front Street, New York 


















































the Greatest Thing Out 


FRE For two new subcribers or This handy POCKET 
two years’ subscription Js KNIFE TOOL KIT 
will be sent free to any one sending in two new subscribers or two 
years’ subscription to the WESTERN SPORTSMAN. 
@ Every one has use for a Knife, Reamer, File, Saw, Chisel, or Screw 
Driver. Can be carried in the pocket—takes up little room and is 
the handiest thing when out hunting, camping, boating, driving, on 
the farm, home, factory or office. A handy set—strong and durable. 
Nothing cheap about it. This is an exceptionally low offer. Every 
one should have it. Retails at $2.25. Address : 


WESTERN SPORTSMAN 


713 S. Union Bank, Winnipeg, Can. 























Ge Western Sportsman is a short story magazine, devoted to all kinds of legitimate sports in 
Canada. Nature study and wild life. Illustrated with half-tones and colored plates. Clean, 
crisp and up-to-date. Subscribe now and keep posted on “Sports in Canada.” 


























owned by Mr. James K. Clarke, of Ardmore, Pa., 
finished third, in actual running time of 31 min- 
utes 27 seconds. Dixie completed the first lap of 
5 miles at the rate of 28.3 mils per hour. Shortly 
after finishing this lap the Dixie burned out a 
bearing and was out of further racing for the day. 

This closed the racing for the morning, but in 
the afternoon three more events were run off. 
The first event of the afternoon, a 5-mile contest 
for boats rating 80 and below, called out six s<art- 
ers, all of which finished. This event, like the 
similar one run off in the morning, ended in a vic- 
tory for Simplex IX., the New York boat. Lieut 
Willoughby’s Possum crossed the finish line sec 
ond, Mr. D. J. Southall’s Hot-Stuff coming in 
third. 

Then came a 5-mile event for boats rating 80 
and above, Gray Wolf, Katherine and Bruiser 
starting. So accurate was the handicapping in 
this event that a stirring finish roused the biood 
of every one. Gray Wolf won this event, though 
a Boston boat, Katherine, was pushing it hard 
and shot across the finish line only a short length 
behind Gray Wolf. Bruiser, the scratch boat, fin- 
ished last. 

The last race, at 10 miles, proved to be one of 
the best contests of the day. Again this victory 
went to a New York boat, Mr. H. Broessel’s 
Simplex IX. finishing first, and scoring its third 
victory. The winning boat was the third to get 
away, under the handicaps. At the end of the 
first lap it was in second place. Bruiser, the 
scratch boat, finished fifth. In this event 
Katherine and Gray Wolf, finishing second and 
third respectively, again had a close finish, only 
about a length separating them. 

The first event run off on Thursday morning 
was a 5-mile contest for boats with a speed of 18 
miles an hour and under. Seven started. Planet, 
of West Palm Beach, got away first and Simplex 
IX. of New York made the start from scratch, 
18 minutes 11 seconds later. It was a one lap 
race and the handicap of Planet was too much for 
Simplex to overcome, victory going to the limit 
boat in 34 minutes 54 seconds. Simplex finished 
in second place, almost 2 minutes behind Planet, 
but covering the 5 miles in 17 minutes 59 seconds. 
Capt. George Andrews’s Errand Boy, of West 
Palm Beach, finished third. 

The second race, open only to boats with a 
speed of more than 18 miles per hour and for a 
distance of 5 miles, found but two starters, Gray 
Wolf and Dixie. Dixie gave Gray Wolf an al- 
lowance of 3 minutes 41 seconds for the 5 miles 
and then with another exhibition of speedy going 
pushed around to the finish line a winner. The 
Dixie’s time was II minutes 16 seconds. 

The last event of the morning was the 5-mile 
event for all boats. Seven started in this race 
Planet again being the limit boat, and having a 
handicap of 23 minutes 69 seconds. One after an- 
other the boats fell into line, Dixie again starting 
from the scratch and taking up what proved to be 
a hopeless chase after Planet. Though Planet 
again pushed its nose across the line a winner, 
Dixie drove into second place after a most mag- 
nificent finish, only 12 seconds behind her. Plan- 
et’s time for the distance was 34 minutes 59 sec- 
onds. Dixie covered the same lap in II minutes 
1 second. Blanche II. finished third. 

The first race.of the afternoon was a 5-mile con- 
test for boats of a speed of 18 miles an hour and 
under. Five started, with Simplex IX. on scratch. 
This time the victory went to Possum. Errand 
Boy was second and the little Baby Bullet crossed 
the finish line third. 

The next event was a walkover for Dixie, no 
boat entering against her for the 5 miles, open to 
boats of more speed than 18 miles an hour. Eight 
boats in addition to Dixie started in the 15-mile 
race, among them being Swallow, of Camden, 
N. J. After covering the course three times, 
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ATLANTIC 


Sails made by 


Wilson & Gnifhn 


YACHT SAIL MAKERS 


Office: 53 South Street, New York City 
Lofts: Foot of Hubbard St., Bensonhurst, N. Y. 





LIGHTING THE YACHT 








As Proved by the 
Numerous Boats using 


THE ACETYLENE 
SAFETY STORAGE SYSTEM 


IT IS 


THE MOST EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL 


No Working Parts, Therefore No Deterioration 
No Trouble—No Danger 
PERMITTED BY INSURANCE COMPANIES 


A Beautiful and Brilliant Light for Interiors 


Penetrating and Reliable for the Binnacle, Side and 
Search Lights 
Convenient for Cooking 
No Boat too small——None too large 
Also used extensively for Railroad Lighting 
Our Booklet “THE LIGHT THAT NEVER FAILS” on request 








80 Broadway 








The Commercial Acetylene Co. 


New York Cit 


y 
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NEAREST THE POLE soocer': pean 





The Greatest 
Exploring Achievement 
1906-1907 


HIS is the first full account of 
Commander Peary’s great 
achievement of planting the 

American flag nearest the Pole. 

It is a thrilling recital of modern 
heroism, full of the vigor and 
strength of a leader of men. 


Illustrations selected from a fine collection of 
1200 photographs taken by Peary, besides several 
maps and a frontispiece in color. Net, $4.80. 
(Postage 34c.) 





A remakable series covering 
Africa, Korea, Tibet, 
and the Arctic Regions 
Any one volume of which may be purchased 
separately —Uniform with the above 


The Geographical Library 
Fighting the Polar Ice 


By ANTHONY FIALA 


With the return of Lieutenant Peary there 
could be no more timely book than this. i might 
almost be called a ‘‘ Guide to the North Pole,” 
it shows so clearly what is necessary to accomplish 





Ready About March 30th 

















E & 


| DOUBLEDAY, PAG 
| Abia casts 











this greatest of all exploring feats. Remarkable 


photographs by the author. ($4.12 postpaid.) 


The Passing of Korea 
By HOMER B. HULBERT 


“‘A singularly instructive book which no 
student of the world’s far eastern problem can 
afford to overlook."— Chicago Evening 
Post. “ \t has all the fascinating qualities of the 
best fiction.” —Boston Transcript. Sixty- 
5 mma fine photographs. ($4.20 post- 
paid. ) 


Flashlights in the Jungle 


By C. G. SCHILLINGS 

** The best recent book on the wilderness,” 

— Theodore Roosevelt. ($4.16 post- 
paid. ) 


The Opening of Tibet 
By PERCEVAL LANDON 
Fifty superb plates. ($4.20 postpaid.) 


In_ Preparation 


The Awakening of China 
By Dr. W. A. T. MARTIN 


To the Top of the Continent 
By Dr. F. A. COOK 





133 East 16th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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“The best weekly, not only in America, 


but in the world.” 


—James Bryce. 





‘The Nation 


Literary Criticism 
The important books are re- 
viewed as soon after publica- 
tic? as is consistent with careful 
examination 


Drama, Music, and Art 


The significant musical and 
dramatic events and the best art 
exhibitions in America and 
Europe are treated by compe- 
tent critics. 


Editorial Articles 


These are careful and temper- 
ate discussions of prominent po- 
litical and social topics. 


SAMPLE COPIES SENT FOR THREE WEEKS UPON REQUES. 


Ten Cents a Copy. 


THE NATION, 206 Broadway, New York 


| view of some important topic in 





Finance 


This department 
nearly every week, an 


presents, 
expert 


finance or economic progress. 


Science 


Reviews of important books 
of science, articles and 
notes of scientific interest, are 
prepared by the authori- 
ties. 


and 


best 


Special Correspondence 


Articles from all quarters of 
the globe, by intelligent and 
trustworthy observers. 


Three Dollars a Year. 



































BOAT FITTINGS 


We make and sell all kinds 
of boat equipments. Brass 
goods our specialty. 


Search Lights 
Binnacle Lights, etc. 


@ Write for catalog and see 


how much lower we sell. 


CHAS. KAUFMAN, Oshkosh, Wis. 

















Swallow crossed first over the finish line only 
about two lengths ahead of Meteor, a West Palm 
Beach boat. Blanche II. finished third. Then 
came the word that the Swallow, which had ar- 
rived in the morning, had her 3 per 
cent allowance for increase of speed on the handi- 
cap, and that therefore she was out of it and vic- 
tory went to the Meteor. C. J. Coggin, of Rock 
ledge, owner of Blanche II., protested the award 
on the ground that Meteor carried no reversing 
gear, as required under the rules. The regatta 
committee will consider the protest. 

In the second day’s racing Dixie was the prom 
inent boat. The first event on the programme 
was a 5-mile race for boats 35 feet and under 
Five started and all finished. The winner was 
Mera, owned by Mr. W. I. Hiffstetter, of West 
Palm Beach. Her time was 20 minutes 59 sec 
onds. Planet, owned by Mr. W. V. Covar, was 
second and Blanche II., owned by Mr. C. J. Cog 
gin, of Rockledge, was third. Blanche made the 
fastest time, 19 minutes 20 seconds, but was beaten 
by the allowances the others received 

The second race was at 10 miles and was won 
by Dixie. Katherine was second and Gray Wolf 
third. In the 10-mile race for boats over 35 feet 
3aby Bullet was first. Capt. Andrews’s Errand 
30y was second and Mera finished third, 

The 5-mile event for boats 35 feet and over 
went to Dixie. Gray Wolf finished and 
Simplex IX. finished third. The 15-mile race was 


exceeded 


second 


won by Dixie also. Errand Boy made a strong 
bid fez first place, and actually she finished first, 
but an error was made in the allowance of 38 


minutes and the race went to Dixie, second boat 
to finish 

The 1-mile event in six trials was the only race 
scheduled for Friday morning, and was won by 
Dixie, which broke the world’s record, as told in 
the foregoing. In the afternoon there was a con 
solation race, open only to those boats which had 


not finished in first place. There were but two 
starters, Errand Boy and Gray Wolf. Gray Wolf 
gave a handicap of 4 minutes 41 seconds to Er 


rand Boy, and won when the latter boat had al 
most finished. The up with at 
endurance run over a 20-mile course. All boats 
were handicapped their perform- 
ances with Dixie on scratch. Victory again went 
The boom of the finishing gun sounded, 


regatta wound 


according to 


to Dixie 
a hearty cheer was given for the winner and the 
In the evening there 
famous midnight car 


regatta proper was ended 
was a reproduction of the 
nival of Venice, and then ‘the 

Miami for the flag to flag race 


boats moved on t 


With the adoption of a dory class among th« 
yachtsmen of Gravesend Bay, it is interesting to 
note how popular the dories have become during 
the past few years. The latest move to boom the 
sport of dory racing is the offering of an inter 
national perpetual challenge trophy by a Cana 
dian yachtsman. The cup is a handsome silvet 
affair. It has been offered by W. A. Wagner, of 
Shelburne, N. S. The trophy was originally pre 
sented by Frank Lovitt, and has therefore been 
named the Lovitt-Wagner Cup. The Massachu 
setts Dory Racing Association has been to 
send three boats to Canada to try to capture the 
trophy. The will decided during the 
week of July 15. The three American dories will 
race the three best boats of the Shelburne, Halli 
fax and Yarmouth clubs 


asked 


races be 


In the advertisement which appeared in our last 
issue of the National Association of Engine & 
Boat Manufacturers, through an error the name 
of the Hunter-Weckler Boat Company, Mc 
Henry, Ill., was omitted from the list of active 
members. The Hunter-Weckler Boat Company 
are members of the association. 
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LIGHT OUTFITS 





E. have all sizes of the finest outfits that money can buy, 
guaranteed fully, and a competent force to install anything 
electrical in any size yacht, launch, residence, etc. We have 
years of experience and special apparatus, therefore there is every 
reason why you should purchase our goods. 


We have many improvements. Our compound automatic storage 
battery switch is one of the secrets of our success, also our grooved 
porcelain separators and silver plated terminals, make our sealed 
marine type storage batteries superior to all others. Telltales on the 
switchboard indicate whether the side lights are burning or not. 


Incandescent and Arc Search Lights. 


We shall exhibit at N. Y. Boat Show, also at Boston Auto 
and Power Boat Show, Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, Mass., 
March 9-16, space 250, basement. 


For Catalogues and Complete Details Address 
YACHT DEPARTMENT 


Richardson Engineering Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Back of Every Mullins Boat is the Mullins Guarantee 


Before you buy Any boat, built by Any manufacturer, selling at Amy price, ask: 
First—Is your hull guaranteed not to puncture, and will you pay for repairs if it does? 
Second—Is your hull guaranteed against leaking, water-logging, and open seams? 
Third—Is your hull equipped with air-chambers and guaranteed not to sink? 
Fourth— Will you guarantee Absolutely the speed of your various boats, and will you 

take them back and refund the purchase price if they do not make the speed guaranteed? 
Fifth—Is your engine guaranteed to be free from defects in workmanship and 

material, commercially accurate, perfect running, and will you, in case of my inability to 
run my engine, send a man to start it for me? 


Mullins 
Pressed Steel Boats 


Are Sold Under the Above Absolute Guarantee 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end like 
a life-boat. The smooth, steel hull has handsome lines, and glides through the water with 
the least possible resistance—they are faster, more durable and safer—they don’t crack, 
leak, dry out or sink, and are elegant in design and finish. 

The Mullins Steel Motor Boats have revolutionized motor boat building, and are superior 
in every way to wooden motor boats. They are equipped with Mullins Reversible Engines, 
so simple in construction, and so dependable that a boy can run them, and the Mullins 
Improved Underwater Exhaust, which makes them absolutely noiseless. 


Write For Our Large Illustrated Catalogue of 
Motor Boats—Row Boats—Hunting and Fishing Boats. 


The W. H. Mullins Company, 




























150 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio. 





